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The Rural World ts the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
gent devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from serge. \ 











Beet Sugar---How Made, 

In the centre of the beet house, is a 
large hopper into which the beets are 
dumped, a cart-load at atime. Con- 
nected with the hopper is an elevator 
which lifts the roots to washing tanks 
above, where they go through a scour- 
ing process before entering the cutting 
machine. The washing must be very 
thorough, and care is taken by the 
workmen that no coarse gravel or .cob- 
ble stones get"nixed with the beets, to 
break or spoil the slicing machines, 
The beets coming from the slicer are in 
the form of thin ribbons, resembling 
shavings thrown off from a carpenter's 
plow and match plane. The strips are 
about a quarter of an inch wide and 


less than an- eighth in thickness, the 
length corresponding with the diame- 
ter of the beets, from less than an-inch 
to five orsix inches. Directly in front 
of the slicer-are set ten huge, upright 
fron tanks into which the ribbous are 
dumped from-iron cars running on a 
track, which makes the circuit of the 
row of tanks. Each tank has a capacity 
of 2200 pounds and is filled about ten 
times in twenty four hours. In the 
tanks, or diffusing presses, as they are 
sometimes called, the beet shavings are 
heated to a temperature of 64degrees 
centigrade or 147 degrees. Fahrenheit. 
A higher degree of heat would cook 
the beet and leave it soft, but at this 
temperature the saccharine matter, is 
set free, while the pulp retains its 
form,and a degree of toughness.’ The 
saccharine matter is next washed out 
of the beet root by_forcing a stream of 
water through the several tanks the 
contents of each tank adding to the 
Sweetness of the stream. From the 
tanks the liquid is forced in pipes to 
the defecating pan, another large 
boiler, in the third story, where a sufti- 


cient amount of limeis added to cor-!#" 


rect or neutralize the acids contained 
in all raw beet juice. 

_ The next process is to separate the 
lime and other impurities from the 
now muddy luvoking juice, by forcing it 
under steam pressure through heavy 
¢loth, the Jiquor being treated at this 
stage toun infusion of carbonic acid 
gas from the furnace of the lime .kiln. 
It should be remarked here, that the 
lime is burned on the premises for the 
express purpose of securing the gas, 
which otherwish would be lost in the 
burning process. . The next operation 
is to run the liquor through a filter of 
bone black—bones charred and broken 
into pieces the size of oats or barley. 
This relieves it of nearly all. its im- 
purities. The juice, which is now semi- 
transparent, of a yellowish shade, and 
tolerably pure, is ready fer boiling 
down to syrup. The boiling is done in 
three large boilers, called vacuum 
pans, @ partial vacuum being produced 

y condensers, which remove a portion 
of the natural pressure of the atmos- 

here, thus enabling the boiling process 

0 goon under a lower degree of heat 
than inthe «pen air. The boilers or 
pans are shaped like deep cylindrical 
covered tubs, and receive their heat 
through coils of copper tubing. The 
first, pan receives the thin juice, (sweet- 
ened water,) and with a pretty lively 
heat reduces it sufficiently to go to the 
second pan, where it is still further re- 
duced under. less atmospheric pres- 
sure, and from here it is run into the 
third pan, where, with a still lower 
temperature, it is reduced to a thick 
syrup ready for crystallization. When 
this stage 1s reached, the syrup .is 
drawn off into sheet iron coolers, hold- 
ing about two bushels each, in which 
it remains one or two days in a room 
heated to 120 degrees F. to favor a 
more perfect crystallization. The sugar 
now resembles the best grade of mo- 
lasses sugar of the stores, and is _pour- 
ed into the mixer,-a machine “‘muc 
hike a root cutter, which breaks an 
softens the mass, a little water being 
added to aid the process. From the 
mixer it is taken into woven wire bas- 
kets'‘and whirled a short time by a 
centrifugal machine, to throw off the 
Surplus syrup, leaving the sugar dry 
and clean, ready to barrel up and send 
to the refl ners.—N. E. Farmer. 

————_—+- Po 
Sorghum Syrup and Sugar. — 

The habit of stripping ~and topping 
the cane some days before it is used is 
a bad one. Every joint of the cane 
Contains a latent bud, and if the blades 
be stripped off and the tops cut, or if 
either be done, the bud wakes to life, 
and a second ‘growth ‘begins, and with 
it the sugar is rapidly converted into 
Glucose, and the crystallizable quality, 
With more than-half the sweetness, is 


ood a it be necessary to cut cane 
ays bef. ground 
be carefully piled apie a coo at p ee, 


the sugar that is contained in the stalks, 
but no betterprocess has been discov- 
ered, and in the present state of our 
knowledge we must endure the loss. 
Large rallers with a slow motion are 
the essential properties of a good cane 
mill, and horizontal rolfers are more 
convenient than. vertical ones, and 
steam gives a more uniform motion 
than horse power. © > 

The juice, as it runs from the mill, 
should be passed through a strainer of 
wire gauze or clean straw, and should 
run at once into a wooden defecator. 
heated from a bottom of galvaniz 
iron or copper, or from a steam coil. In 
this vessel- milk of lime should be add- 
ed, till the juice will no longer redden 
litmus paper, but care must be obsery- 
ed that the limeis not carried beyond 
this point. Lime is used to neutralize 
the acid, which is always present to 
some extent, though the que is 
diminished as the cane is more> perfect- 
y ripened. If the juice is brought to 
the boiling peint without lime or some 
other alkali, the acid will act on the 
sugar and convert it into glucose; and 
this is the change that is to be carefully 
guarded against in all stages of sugar 
making. On the other hand, if the ase 
of lime is carried beyond the point of 
neutralizing the acid, it forms a com- 
pound with an equivalent of sugar, 
which is a dark-colored bitter sub- 
stance, and these properties are com- 
municated to the sirup, but not being 
erystallizable, it does not materially at- 
fect the sugar. After the juice has 
been kept neaf the boiling point and 
skimmed as long as any scum arises, it 
should bedrawn off into a vessel and 
allowed to settle for two or three 
hours. From thisit should be drawn 
with asyphon, or carefully dipped into 
a fine strainer and passed directly into 
the evaporator and be reduced to a 
thick syrup as rapidly as possible. If 
we use direct fuel heat. Cook’s evapor- 
ator is as simple and effectual as any 
in use. But if we are prepared for it, a 
steam coil is the safest mode of evapor- 
ation in an open vessel. When we 
make sugar in factories or - sugar- 
houses, a8 we should do, and as we will 
do before many years, we will use 
vacuum pans exhausted by an air 
pump, and. reduce the sirup to the 
crystallizing point at once without 
raising the temperature above 150 de- 
ees Fahrenpit. 

After the juice is reduced to sirup, if 
sugar is to be made, if should be passed 
while hot into a condensIng vessel, 
made like the defecating tank but 
smaller. Here it should be carefully 
reduced to a consistency that requires 
238 degrees to boil it. It should then 
be emptied into the granulating vessel, 
which should be kept in a room where 
a temperature between 90 and 100 de- 
grees is maintained. In two or three 
days the mushy mass may be placed in 
muslin sacks to drip, or better, operated 
on with the certifrugal machine, if we 
have ore. Or, if we prefer it, we may 
barrel it inthis state and send it to the 
reinery. In all this work a scrupulous 
regard to cleanliness must be observed. 
Every morning before beginning work, 
the rollers, evaporator and condensor 
should be well washed with a strong 
solutionof sal soda, to counteract any 
tendency to fermentation and the 
formation of an acid s § which sugar 
would be transformed into glucose. 
When lime has been freely used a dark 
gummy substanée is found adhering to 
the evaporating pan, that the soda will 
not remove. This can be effected by a 
wash made of sulphuric or muriatic acid 
wiih six parts of water, and rinsing well 
with weak soda water after washing. 
Avoid keeping,the juice long in the pres- 
ence of anything sour or fermenting, or 
long continued boiling. These all pro- 
mote the formation of glucose.—Indiana 
Farmer. 

se 
MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

{Reported for the Commissioner of Agti- 
culture, by his stenographer, Mr. LeDow, 
and furnished the Rurat Wortp at the re- 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Cane Growers’ 
Association. ] 

Mr. Wood: Allow me to say one word. 
The sample of syrup’I have on the table was 
taken from a tank of. ‘500 gallons, so that it 
is a fair sample of what I made this year. 

Mr. Wilcox: I would like to make an in- 
quiry with rezard to this seed question. I 
have heard from those who have fed the 
seed, that it produces a stringent effect upon 
the stock that feed upon it, and is injurious 
in that respect. I would like to inquire if 
sth Tg kere has noticed anything of the 

j / 


Mr. Wyman: If I were to recommend 
anything I should advocate running the seed 
through the cane mill, for I believe you get 
the same nutriment. In‘ feeding it whole, 
the cattle do not masticate it properly and 
therefore do not get the full benefit of it. 

Col: Colman: I want to say that I suppos- 
ed that the value of the seed was fully under- 
stood in Minnesota. Now, in many parts of 
Kansas, on account of the drouth, they have 
been unable to raisé a good crop of corn 
when they could raise sorghum, as sorgo will 
stand drouth a great deal better than corn. 
On the thin soils they can produce a good 
article of sorghum when one, cannot pro- 
duce corn, and it is the orm testimony 
of those who have fed the seed in Kansas, in 
Missonri, and in: Illinois, thiat it is nearly 
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that area of corn, and that as an aftiele of 
food for horses, cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry. It is nearly equal to corn for sheep, 
and indeed, by some it is considered better. 
Some cook it, some rah it throagh the mills, 
and [ have never heard of its producing any 
injurious effects upon stock. I fed it myself 
quite largely 20 years ago, and with the very 
best results. 

Question: Why not grind it through the 
mill? : \ 


Col. Colman: You can do that. I will 
not say with our friend Captain Blakley, 
that you can make buckwheat cakes ott of 
it, but I will say you can make excellent/Am- 
ber cane cakes, and it is used a good deél by 
the Amber cane growers as/an article of food 
in that way. If you will put a little wheat 
flonr in with it you will have a product from 
which you can make cakes that cannot be ex- 
celled and will be heartily enjoyed, especially 
if you have good Amber cane syrup to use 
with them. 

Captain Blakeley: I have taken occasion 
to refer to Prof. Johnson’s “How crops 
grow,” and find that he gives to constituents 
of the different grains .as follows: Wheat, 
albuminoids 14.6, starch 59.7, gam and sugar 
7.2, fat 1.2; rye, albuminoids 11,6, starch 
56.5, gum and sugar 2(),2, fat 1.9; barley, al- 
buminoids 13.2, starch 53.7, gum and sugar 
4.2, fat 2.6; oats, albuminoids 15.7, starch 
32.2. Now from the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we learn that the con- 
stituents of sorghum seed are as follows: 
Albuminoids 4.55, starch 68.55, Starch is 
one of the main constituerits ot food. From 
this analysis it will readily be seen that we 
can sell our friends in the glucose trade; the 
best article to make their glucose from, as 
sorgo seed has more starch than corn. We 
may therefore sell our seed to the glucose 
manufacturers, and still make our sugar and 
syrup, and have an advantage over them 
which is apparent, 

Mr. Meruli: I would like to ask a cues- 
tion in reference to this seed question. It 
was stated here yesterday that seed from the 
south would bring Amber cane that would 
ripen sooner than that from, native grown 
seed. Is this afact, and where can seed be 
obtained in large quantities and at what 
price? 

The President: I think the gentleman is 
mistaken about the development of southern 
grown seed. My experience is, it is a little 
later. 

Mr. Meruli: Where can we get good reli- 
able seed, at what prices, in what quantities? 

The President: It is kept by all the 


years, 

Col. Colman’: I apprehend that some/far- 
ther light is needed upon this matter. It is 
said that Minnesotg raised seed ripens its 
cane four or five days earlier, Now last year, 
if I recollect right, a resolution was passed 
unanimously by this convention, recom- 
mending seed to be bought from the latitude 
of St. Louis. The question thaf I would like 
answered now is, whether that resolution 
should remain as thesense of the conven- 
tion or be abolished. If brought -from the 
latitude of St. Louis, why does seed which 
has been raised here, continue to produce as 
good crops fora long term of years as seed 
which is obtained further south. I would 
like to hear from some one having experi- 
ence in this matter. ve 


Mr. Elliott: As secretary of the associa- 
tion I-have had information from many men 
who have had Minnesota Early Amber cane, 
that has been grown here several years, is 
more sure to produce sugar, than southern 
grown seed. I would like to know if any one 
has tested this matter thoroughly. 

The President: I would like to hear from 


Mr. Porter. I let him have southern grown 
seed last year. 
Mr. Porter: The seed I got from you last 


year gave a product,a portion of which 
the sugar I have on exhibition was made 
from. wd 

Mr. Prindle: Iwould state that I bonght 
fifty pounds of seed from the president last 
season and distributed it among my own 
neighbors to see how it would compare with 
the seed that was grown one or two years 

revious. Tomy certain knowledge, there 
was no failure in any instance with Mr. 
Kenny’s seed while there were some by the 
other seed. 

A Member: What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Prindle: The seed that first came in- 
to the section where I live was brought from 
the Amber cane seed of Minnesota, They 
were continually raising cane from that seed. 
Of the seed that came in there last year, I 
obtained one or two lots from Mr. Kenny. 
While [ am -up there is another subject I 
would like to sea brought before the con- 
vention, and that is the cut-worm. Another 
thir.g I would like to know is, whether or not 
there is any person present who sowed seed 
broadcast this year. I sowed one-half acre 
broadcast, putting 20 pounds of seed on the 
half acre and it was not worth cutting. It 
grew altogether too thick. 

Mr. Wood: What was the condition of 
the soil where the cut-worms were? 

“Mr. Prindle: It wasold ground. There 
are several instances where the cut worm 
has been destructive. 

‘Col, Colman: Meadow land? 

Mr. Prindle: No, sir, sandy prairie Jand. 
Mr. Day: In regard to Mr. Colman’s 
question, F would say that while our seed 
produces an earlier crop than the southern 
wn'seed, it does. not ‘produce so Birge a 
crop ; it is therefore to our interest to get our 
seed from near the latitude of St. Louis, be 
,w6 get a larger crop and better prod- 

ucf but is not as early. I would recommend 
the hoard = northern ‘and part southern 


The President: Iam of Mr. Wood's opi 
ion. I would not plAnt all southern I 
think it is‘ good plan to send the th 
and have it grown and sent kk wit 


— 
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dealers. Mr. Miller and I have kept for) 


Missouri, side by side. He told me that the 
seed from Minnesota was ripe five days soon- 
er than the rest. The next was that from 
the seed grown in Missouri, and the latest of 
all was that from the seed grown in Texas. 
It has been Mr. Miller’s experience and my 
experience, that it is a good thing to change 
the seed ; that sending it south invigorates 
it. We bring it back and plant it, and when 
it comes up, you will nutice at once how 
much more vigorous the stalk ‘is, and it is 
then a very easy matter to detect it from the 
barn grass. . 

Mr. Wood: Have you noticed any differ- 
ence in its granulation? 

The President: I hayen’t this season, 
with one excepton. This is one man, who 
has always kept his seed, planting it over and 
over. This year his little lot of cane—5 tons 
—granulated better than anything I had, but 
I do not consider that a fair test, for about 
that time I had to stop on aveount of the 
breakage of my mill. I did not get to work 
again until it was very late and I could not 
make @ comparison. 

A member exhibited a sample of syrup 
manufactured by a man who had no experi- 
ence save that gained the fall previous. 

The President: (continued) Mr. Miller 
and I have for several years sént our Minne- 
sota ‘seed to an old friend in Kansas who 
raises no other kind of seed. He plants one 
crop and Ships the product backtous. That 
is the seed we have been handling. We sent 
seed last year in the same manner and for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. Wood: What will be the ‘price of 
seed this spring? 

The President: $15 perhundred pounds. 

“A Member: I move we now adjourn un- 
til 2 p. m. ’ 

The motion was agreed to. 

[To BE CONTINUED. } 


Letter from Hon. Seth H. Kenny. 

Cot. CotmMaN: Our prospect for 
good cane was never better than at 
present. Much of the seed is already 
ripe enough to grow. The weather has 
been almost constant sunshine and 
the cane is very sweet. You may ex- 
pect to hear a good. report this year 


from Minnesota—the State that is to 
produce large amounts of good sugar in 
a season like the present. 5. H. K. 
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Agricultural Fairs. 
BY C. W. MURTFELDT, KIRKWOOD, MO. 

Among all the devices ever instituted 
in the United States for the advance- 
ment and progress in agricultural art, 
there i8 none more potent. than the ag- 
ricultural fair, if the first object of its 
introduction is held.in view by man- 
agers and exhibitofs. To judge from 
the accounts generally reported by 
the press—commercial, agricultural or 
sim ply local—one would cometo the con- 
clusion that the principal aim of man- 
agers consisted in simply entertaining 
or amusing an audience, while this part 
should be ggcondary and the first object 
should be instruction. 

On a large farm, where all manner of 
crops are cultivated, it is comparative- 
ly an easy matter to select a bushel of 
very large and beautiful corn (in-the 
ear), or to clean out by repeated winnow- 
ings, a sack of extra grade wheat, oats, 
barley, or other grain or seed, and so 
also of the products of the orchard or 
garden. But the public is not instructed 
as to where these grains, fruits or 
vegetables have been produced, the 
quantity per acre grown, and whether 
the choice samples represent the aver- 
age quality of the crop. They are not 
informed as to the kind or quality of 
manure applied, or the mode of culti- 
vation, and perhaps not even the name 
of the owner is attached, because that 
might influence the verdict .of the 
awarding committee: If this last as- 
sertion were true, and men.could allow 
their judgment to be warped by per- 
sonal jealousy or prejudice, it would 
be plain evidence that such men (or 
women) should have no place on any 
awarding committee. 

The reader will be correct in drawing 
the inference that we have an idea of 
how these agricultural fairs ought to 
be conducted. We helieve that in the 
exhibition of all kinds of grain (and it 
may be well cleaned) it should be a fair 
average, of a crop grown on a given 
area; that it should be accompanied by 
a statement, giving in detail all the 
data, to-wit: soil, exposure, manure 
(kind and quality), quantity of seed 
sewn, county or township where pro- 
duced, name of owner or-rather pro- 
ducer, time of harvesting, after treat- 
ment, weight per bushel, &c. This 
statement, especially of the premium 


n| samples, should be given to the public 
immediately and in proper form. Ali|*° 
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necessary to furnish a statement of the 
breed of cows; the numberin a given 
dairy, the method employed in making 
butter or cheese, and thus all through 
the detail until butter and cheese are fit 
for the market. 

And thus there would be material for 
the compilation of amost excellent and 
instructive report, of great value to the 
respective section or county, as furnish- 
ing a successful method and plans of 
producing premium crops. 

So likewise of fat cattle, sheep or 
swine, we want to know the breed, age, 
breeder’s name, quantity and quality of 
feed, &c. 

The corresponding secretary of any 
county, State or local society, should 
be the medium to furnish complete *re- 
ports, incorporating statements as above 
indicated. And.as the secretary’s time, 
like that of any other map, is money, 
he should be remunerated, because his 
labors in this direction are for the 
benefit of the general public of his par- 
ticular county, or State or section. And 
these reports should not be held over 
for a year or two before they reach the 
public. 

The live stock department is another 
instructive feature of fairs—not the 
speed ring especially, because but few 
men are competent to so mate and 
match sire and dam, that the result 
will be a fast trotter, &c. (And in 
passing, allow me to state that the value 
of all racing or trotting stock is ficti- 
tious or fancy, and not one farmer in 
ten thousand is qualified naturally to 
rightly breed and produce this kind of 
stock). What the average farmer wants 
is the ability to produce a fine roadster, 
carriage and draft horse, that will sell 
in any market at any time—with proper 
care and the right kind of breeding 
stock, any farmer Can raise such horses 
as are under consideration. , 

Weare very sorry to notice that in 
many of the, richest counties of Mis- 
souri especially, agricultural fairs have 
been abandoned, fer’ want of’ support 
possibly, but more for the reason of bad 
management, and the-fact that. they 
have been run in the interest ot horse 
jockeys and trayeling sharpers, who 
came to fleece the association, or men 
who dared to run horses ‘against crack 
nags, traveling under assumed names, 
We want to see these counties wheel 
into line and conduct their fairs in a 
correet manner, and on honest business 
principles. I may take up this subject 
again soon. | po tthe 

Letter frém Barton County, Mo. 

Cot. COLMAN: It is fifty days since 
our last rainfall, and upon the advent 
of this pentacost we are “all of one 
mind,” i. e., all signs fail in dry weather. 
To contemplate the dread suspense, 
one’s. emotions intensify, like those 
which thread through Byron’s dream. 
Every hedge, everything near a high- 
way is covered with dust and has been 
so for weeks. It has been decidedly a 
“spell of weather,” Wenow want for 
a while to hear the “rain’s continuous 
sound.” A portion of this county has 
been blessed with a little rain during 
thig time. And, upon the whole,. Jas- 
per county seems to be the greater suf- 
ferer, as much of the corn of that coun- 
ty has been cut for fodder. As thecorn 
is at various stages, much benefit will 
be derived from a “clever” shower if it 
comes soon. Yesterday the mercury 
was at 108 in the shade. To day a brisk, 
but warm breeze is coming from the 
north, and signs are more flattering than 
they have been. Only a very few wells 
have materially failed; but brooks and 
ponds badly‘need repleting. ~Grass_is 
very good, and a great amount of hay is 
being stacked, Vegetables of every 
kind arescarce. There is considerable 
old corn in the country. There has al- 
so been a steady and somewhat live im- 
migration to the country, of which this 
county has had @ good share. 

Many of our-‘new comers are living in 
tents, and seem very cheerful because 
they esteem their future gh aps as 
flattering. Most of them will soon have 
comfortable houses. This is both an 
old and new part of country. The gov- 
ernment survey was made for the most 
part, in 1840. Immigration has re- 
ceived its especial impetus within the 
last two years. The prices- on unim- 
proved lands run from .$5 to $10 and 
$15 dollars. “Range for every herds- 
man,” is no'more the watchword here. 

A jolly old gentleman, a few days ago, 
introduced to your cvrrespondent, an 
old fashioned.reaping hook with which 
to cut a feed of oats for his horse. The 
sensation was enc iee but no failure 
to reap, though thirty-eight years have 

Artes ¢ since the last use of the sickle. 
own with the manufacturing of all 
modern farm humbugs, Let the old 
sickle be preserved. It isa source of 
nd reminiscence to aged men, anda 





source of fun to young men. 
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Illinois Wheat Crop. : 
The partial returns received at the De- 
partment of Agricultural to date con- 
cerning the fall wheat crop,canfirm the =. 
previous reports published by Secretary | 
Fisher. big 

The results of threashing have re — 
duced the average prospeetive yield in” — 
some counties,and increased it in others. 

The sixty-two counties included in 
the following table produced in 188032, — 
632,055 bushels of fall wheat against 13. — 
448,565 bushels this season, a reduction 
of 59 per cent when compared with the / 
yield of the previous year. 1 

The forty counties not included in 
the table produced last season 21,233,450 
bushels, and if these or the previous 
crop, counties have the same propor- 
tionate yield this season thetrop there- 
in will make 8,705,714 bushels, making 
the entire winter wheat crop of. the 
State for the year 1881 about 22,154,179 
bushels. 

The past winter damaged a large pro- 
portion of the wheat, and the Hessian 
fly and the chinch bug in some locali- 
ties destroyed most of the wheat that 
was not winter killed, leaving hardly 
enough wheat, in some counties, for 
bread and seed. 

The quality is generally inferior and 
the grain much shrunken. 

The crop in quality as well asquanti- — 
ty is the poorest produced in the State | 
for over twenty years. This exception- 
al year wil! not dishearten Illinois farm- 
erstrom seeding a large area this sea- . * 
son, as the fact, has been repeatedly con- 
firmed the soil and climate of the State 
are not surpassed for the successful pro-- 
duction of wheat of the best quality. 

Hilineis has justly been recognized as 
the banner wheat State of the nation, 
and a partial failure wil) not discour- © 
age our farmers from making another 
earnest effort to secure a good wheat 
crop. - 

The acreage of the 1881 wheat crop @ 
reported in the following table by as- 7 
sessors may in someinstanceexceed the © - 
area harvested, as it is well known that 
considerable promising wheat tha. was ~ gaa 
left standing in May was mer Nag _. 
plewed up- and che land seed wi +s. 
other crops. * 

The wheat acreage not included in 
the returns of assessors wii doubtless 
more than offset the wheat area plowed 
up after the assessment was made, 


THE CROPS. 


The Agricultural Gazette says: Ac- 
cording to the returns of our correspond- 
ent of a number of acres under wheat, 
about 61 per cent will give an average 
yield and about 41 per cent give under 
and 8 per cent over the average. Bar- 
ley will considerably exeed the average. © j 
Oats are very disappointing. Beans, + 
peas and green crops are generaly bet- 
ter than at one time promised.—Lon- 
don, Eng. 

THE GRAIN TRADE REVIEWED, 


The Mark Lane Express, in its review’ 
of the grain trade the past week, says: * 4 
Rains have everywhere delayed the ~ 
harvest. Where thecrops are still stand- 
ing rip_ning was checked, and mildew, 
which had generally appeared, was > | 
thereby increased. Early crops, how- — 
ever, arefree from mildew, and are the ~-# 
cleanest since 1868. The first theshin 
results were disappoiting.on account of 
thinness.. The feeling of doubt and mis- ~~ 
trust as to the harvest has given to 
trade a tone of excited apprehension. - 
Samples of native wheat have been 
growing scarce, the-suply in London 
last week having been only 866 quarters, = 7 
and rates advanced 2 to 3 shillings per 4 
quarter. With early and large deliver- 
ies of a new crop a glut was expected > | 
at this time, buta change in the weath- - 
er stopping threshing from fields and. 4 
altering the condition of grain has pre — 
vented a glut during August. Foreign % 
trade off coast stands altogether in fae — 
vor of sellers. .White wheat advanced 4 
2 shillings, and other kinds j'to2 shill- 4 
ings per quarter. The supply has been” 
moderate; the off coast supply was 21 ~ 
cargoes, of which 14 were sold. For” 
ward trade brisk, and reasunable offer- ¥ 
ings Parge J taken in all positions. Float- ~ 
ing bulk slowly diminishing in flour; ~ 
the best makes were 1 shilling to2 shil- — 
lings dearer. Foreign supply very small; 
rates improved 2 shillings Friday,main- ~ 
ly in accordance with improved values.” 
of American export grades, Barley | 
crop will probably be fair. Grinding ~ 
samples improved 6d, in sympathy with ~ 
forvign feeding stuffs; foreign also im-— 
erovee 6d. Nutive oats scarcely quota~ 

le, foreign 9d dearer; for maize buyers. 
offer an advance to 6d, but sellers want ~ 
9d. Sales of English-wheat during the | 
week, 10,982 quarters at 46s 9d perqu 
ter, against 13,902 quarters at 443 4¢ 
quarter for corresponding week | 
year. 
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Parliament from Lincolnshire (nortl eS 
is dead. otf 
The Manchester Guardian says: T 
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Rura, World welcomes to the Grange 
' 7 Missouri 


2 te ad ports na Means Vay from 
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Official Grange Paper. 

Ata meetitig of the executive committee of 

Missotri State Grange, held in the city of 

Bt. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880— 

~ all the members being present—it was agreed 

# accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 

® 

i 








n J. Colman, for publishing the official 
communications in the Ruzat WokLD 
the two ensuing years. 

; A. M. Corrrr. 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 


’ . Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 





a ‘ Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 

» -- The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
yaion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
. Owing : 


va Whereas, Couman’s Runat Wor.p was one 


‘of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
cause, and to urge the farmers of the 


State to organize themselves into granges ; 


* 
A," 


| > Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 


x 


¥)* - earnest and consistent friend of the grange 


-¢ and of the agricultural classes of the State, 
_-mealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
) tural interest and to elevate the profession 
_, of agriculture to a higher standard ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 


“ 


| Seordially indorses Conman’s Rurat Woritp 
")) | and recommends it to the support of. the 


». Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis- 
souri. Shr endaee 


' Vs At a meeting ‘of the St Louis County 





3 x Grange held August 3d, it was resolved 
>) to hold its annual picnic on the fourth 


'. Wednesday of August on the picnic 
~~ grounds near the Meramec Station, 
») known as Milks’ Grove. The following 
* committees were appointed with refer- 
‘ence thereto: Committee of Arrange- 
_» ments—Bros. Milks, Hanna and Gates, 
_ Committee on Finance—Bros. Votaw 
~ and Vanskike. Committee on Music — 
» Bros. Hanna and Gates. Committeeon 
_- Floor—Bros. Holloway, Woodward and 
* Lewis. Committee on Order—Bros. Mc- 
-* Knight, Allen and Denney. Committee 
on Reception—Bros. Fitzgerald, Van- 
_ dover and Warner. Committee on 
Speaker—Bro..H. A. Booth. 


Epiror RuRAL WoRLD: The Lifay- 
ette County Grange met at Higgixsville 
--on the 9th inst. We had a pleasant 
*. meeting, as far as the weather would 
permit. Our master received a letter 

’ from our worthy State master, intorm- 
ing him that the worthy master of the 
_ National Grange would give two days 
. servicesto our State. Brother Eshbaugh 





'. has allotted one of these days to our 


county. The time fixed upon is the 20th 
day of September next at Higginsville. 
+ Committee of Arrangements — Isaac 
’ Neale, B. M. Lankford, J. E. Gladdish, 
J. T. Ferguson, B. M. Neale, J. M. 
- Armenstrout and H. C. Chiles. Com- 
* mittee on Reception—H. J. Higgins, 
W. C. Beatie and J. Cordes. The Anti- 
Monopoly League resolutions were en- 
dorsed by the nore 4 Grange. A reso- 
lution was passed by the grange, re- 
quiring the secretary to furnish the 
county papers, RuRAL WoRLD and 
Journal-Farmer with minutes of grange 
meeting, with request that they publish 
thesame. Also a resolution was passed 
requiring each Patron to wear his or 
_. her regalia on the day of our picnic and 
speaking. Wetrust that every Patron 
who can will go to Hizginsville on the 
20th of September. We also invite all 
-, good citizens to go and hear vur national 
_ Iaaster. .We would also like to see your 
, face on that day. The next meeting of 
the County Grange will be held with. 
_. the Davis Creek Grange. 
; ’ L. B. Gorpon, Cor. Sec. 
Lexington, Mo., August 11. 





Indirect Taxes. 
It is well known that under the pres- 


eo. ent managemt and control of railroads, 


_ the managers can at a stroke of the pen, 
- as has frequently been done, add 5 cents, 
©. 10 cents, or more to the cost of moving 
each bushel] of grain on their lines. It) 

is also well known this takes just that 
> much from the producer, and hasin one 
7 year aggregat $200,000,000, which is 
equal to $4 00 to each inhabitant of the 
nited States, and of course much more 


* to the farmers who rre the sufferers. 


"- Then there is the interest aceruing on 


| # non-taxable bonds amounting to $120, 


_ 000.000 per annum which falls asa tax 
* on the productive industry of the coun- 
- try, which is nearly $2 00 per capita, 
and more to those upon whom it falls 
» and is an indirect tax, and just as oner- 
ous asif directly assessed. Then we 
) have the $150.000,000 gobbled up by 
» drummers which isanother useless and 
burdensome tax of about $3 60 per head 
on every man woman and child in the 
, Add to this the enormous 
», tax protection in ta riffs imposefl, which 
~ cannot he less than the last named sum, 
and we have here three dollars more 
; et capita piled on the already accumu- 
lated. snm equalling nearly $12 per 
head filehed from the people of the 
United States. And vastly more than 
_ that when we considered upon whom 
it falls mainly, the laboring classes. 
iy pose the people of the United States 
were taxed $150,000,000 annually by act 
of aneres tospport 60,000 gentlemen 
who don’t want to work, and this was 
7? entered upon the assessment rolls as a 
_“drummers’, tax.” How many would 
submit to it? Not one. Is it, then, 
© any less wrong and objectionable be- 
' cause it comes by a circuitous route? 
Not a bit. We only don’t see so clearly 
_how it comes. 
Does any one believe the people of 
‘this country would stibmit for a mo- 
ant to be directly taxed to add $200. 
00 to the wealth of the railroad 
companies. Everybody knows they 
_ would not, and yet they pay it in an i 
4 ct way, without. murmuring, an 
with as much loss, 


co 


, 
ay 


of what |? 


If thelaws of our country levied and 
collected a direct tax of $120,000,000 a 
ad to support the bond-holder in_ his 
Il gotten gains, they. would overturn 
the government rather than submit, 
and yet they do pay itand boast that, 
they areafree people and vote as they 


ease. 
Suppose the people were directly tax- 
ed asimilar snm for the privilege of 
paying from 10 to 80 per cent. on every 
manufactured article used, for the pur- 
pose roeyry | to protect home indus- 
tries, but in fact to build up grinding 
monopolies that are destined, if not ar- 
rested, to crush out the laboring energies 
of the country, they would at once 
trample such a law With becoming 
manhood and indignation under foot, 
yet they are burdened with such a tax 
and cheerfully submit to its oppressive 
force, aud beast of being an American 
citizen, and rejoice, we hear it 
said, that the United States excels in her 
manufactures, not stopping to think 
what it costs us. ; 
These are matters that the working 
people of our oor should think of, 
and study, and: not blindly leave politi- 
cians place hunters.—Texas Farmer. 


A Big Tax. 
‘There are said to be 60,000 traveling 
salesmen, or drummers in the United 
States; working at a salary of $2,500 
each, on an average, making the enor- 
mous sum of $150,000,000, which is paid 





course; in other words, it comes mainly 
out of labor, and is as much a tax on it 
as if it was actually levied and collected 
by adirect method. In commenting on 
this method the Chicago Grocer says: 
“Interviews with some twenty of 
the heaviest firms in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee on the subject, leave a strong 
conviction that the merchants consider 
the system an incubus on legitimate 
trade, a regular ‘old man of the sea,’ 
which it is hard to shake off. ‘But, 
they all say, ‘if we do not keep our men 
on the road, we should sell no goods, 
our trade would suffer; in fact, leave 
us alfogether. Everybody else does it, 
and we must.’” 

Here we have a system, admitted by 
one of its leading journals, and many 


by whom? Why, by the consumer, of |4 





wholesale merchants to be wrong, and 
onerous taxing of the people of the) 
United States $3 per capita to maintain | 
in ease and laziness a class of men who} 
have no sympathy with the productive_| 
interests of the country, only so far as| 
it gives them the means of living in| 
ease. The great co-operative system of 
doing business, now so rapidly growing | 
in favor in our country not only in the} 
grange, but among operatives abont the | 
cities, is destined after awhile to pull} 
down this gaudy and insolent rider, and | 
set him afoot along with those whose | 
— comes by the sweat of the face.— 
x 





The Grange Defined. 

There exists now, and did at the time 
the grange was organized, immense 
combinations, which, by a system of 
co-operation, are enabled to control 


the price paid for and sold for, and 
manipulate every minutia of trade, 
transportation, and distribution. of the 
world’s products with perfect ease and 
harmony. 

These are great examples of co-opera- 
tion, to which no one would object if 
they did not digress from their own le- 
gitimate spheres of action. But an ex- 
perience proves that where the power 
of co-opeation is applied by one great 
class all other classes in any way.con- 
nected with them must apply the same 
power, or else the natural laws are sub- 
verted into personal uses. 

The farmer, as a class, is connected 
with all other classes, while all classes 
but the farmers are applying this great 
power of co-operation, which as a ndtu- 
ral sequence operates to their gain and 
the detriment of the farmer. . 

These combinations are eommunes, 
dividing the profits on the farmer’s labor 
among themselves as may suit thelr in- 
terests or fancy, This is co-operation, 
used for oppression, but nevertheless 
proves that it possesses a power when 
apptled toany enterprise. Thefounders 
of the grangé were fuily aware that the 
great natural law of “demand and sup- 

ly” was crippled by the co-operation of 

ards of trade and corporate associa- 
tions, and wisely determined to make 


The Great Question. 

The Fourth of July was generally observ- 
ed all over Iowa, and the orators on the 
occasion entered more into a discussion of 
the questions which in a quiet way are en- 
grossing the public mind. In most cases 
they were lawyers, and examined the legal 
status of the monopoly question. This result 
was brought about probably by the bomb- 
shell which the Hon. Jas. F. Wilson had 
thrown into the political field at Davenport 
just previous to our National holiday. We 
propose giving our readers some short ex- 
tracts from the ablest of these orations as 
we can collect them from the local papers. 
The most marked and radical ones were by 
John 8. McCaughan, Esq., one of the ablest 
attorneys of Madison county, delivered at 
Greenfield, and another by L. M, Clark, 
Esq., delivered at Van Houten’s Grove in 
Adams county. The latter gentleman reviews 
ably the alarming advance in the consolida- 
tion of wealth protected by patents and by 
State charters, and the insolence with which 
such organizations assume to be above the 
control of the Legislatures or the courts of 
the country. 

All men are interested in a thorough in- 
vestigation of these questions. The histor) 
of nations, running back into the twilight of 
tradition, is full of lessons, prompting us in 
our duty, and inviting us into profitable 
fields of study. .This is our excuse for in- 
troducing the opinions of these men. 

Mi. Clark, after paying his respets to 
other appropriate subjects, handles the great 
uestions of the day as follows: 

The people, as recognized in the manage- 
ment of this government, are omnipotent to 
drive back any portentious theatening, from 
whatever source, or by whatever kind, with- 
out injury te any interest or class, but you 
are aware that institutions have taken root 
in this country, with and without legal per- 
mission, which now defy the people. and a 
decision of the Supreme Court, standing as 
@ monument of honor to American 
jurisprudence, is the only protection which 
almost fifty millions of people have to save 
their property from contiscation. 

This is one of the abuses intimated in the 
outset, and which the powers of the govern- 
ment are ample to prevent by well defined 
laws. In face uf-this decision, the managers 
of this growing power assert an entire want 
of any warrant in the constitution for re- 
striction upon their business—that the 
charter under which they act is an absolute 
grant by the State, and, without express con 
dition therein, the State can impose no 
regulation’ upon the management—that 
management is an incident of o» nership, 
and the assumption of contro} infringes the 
fundamental law. But it isa right the gov- 
ernment always exercised; except when 
strict construction was the shibboleth of a 
great party, there are few authorities which 
ever question the power of the Legislature 
to impose restrictions upon abuses practiced 
by public or private enterprises. The laws 
of every State and of the Nation fully sus- 
tain this positron. Whatever other author- 
ities there may be, the superior ones are in 

certain party in this 


favor of control. 

The domination of 
country, acting upon hie theory of strict on- 
struction, brought nullification, and al: hough 
strangled in its infancy by a soothing method 
known to men of that day—adhesion to the 
same doctrine by the same party, this gov- 
ernment stood idle and suffered Sumter bom- 
barded, and forts, arsenals and other pro- 
perty of the Nation transferred into the lap 
of secession, It bred secession and rebel- 
lion, and strict construction is alive to-day, 
more dangerous, because its defence is not 
confined to the Democratic party. Vested 
rights and strict cunstruction are fortified 
behind 5,000 millions of concentrated capi- 
tal, defying the people, defying Legislatures 
and defying the courts, and to dislodge them 
as they fight for the enlargement of cor- 
porate powers, and the circumscription of 
popular rights, may some day lead through 
oceans of blood. 

History teaches all this—that institutions 
growing powerful in wealth—powerful for 
good or evil—subsidized and fostered by 
the people for the good they might do when 
the attemptis made to restrain them meth- 
od as dishonorable as nullification or se- 
cession are resorted to, the people are in- 
sulted by the purchase of their servants. 
Legislators are bribed and courts are cor- 
rupted, but it is a matter of pride to every 
American citizen that succeés in this occurs 
only in rare instences, scarcely dignifying 
the occurrence into an exception. - 

It requires no extraordinary foresight to 
comprehend the momentous interests involv- 
ed in our Presidential election on account 
of possible abuses incident to patronage. 
Large corporations holding in dependence 
numbers, which constitute what*is styled 





the grange the means of placing the! 
producer on an equal footing with 
those who were controlling both con- 
sumption and production, by offering 
them an organization through which as 
perfect and complete asystem of co-op. 
eration may be operated as has been by 
corporations and stock companies, 
boards of trade and exchanges, for many 
years. 

‘The grange, therefore, is a co-operative 
a8 well as a socialinstitution. It could 
not be less and accomplish anything of 
importance. Nosocia), educational, or 
business enterprise can be successfully 
prosecuted without co-operation, And 
aside from the grange, to-day the farm- 
ers of America have absolutely no or- 
ganizat:on or means of applying the 
power of cu-operation.—Grange News. 





It ought in this relatiou to be borne 
in mind that there is no war proposed 
upon corporations assuch. These mer- 
chants who are most active in this move- 
ment are not blind to the advantages 
which the country reaps from corporate 
capital justly used: The war is upon 
abuses. , Its purpose’ is to make the 
man who handles 100.000 of stock live 





as'much as the man who transacts the 
humblest kind of legitimate businegs. 
There is nothing proposed that will pre- 
vent the building of railroads or the 
construction of telegraph lines. What 
is aimed at is to prevent the control- 
lers of these enterprises from emascu- 
lating all other enterprises and indus- 
tries of the country. Nobody desires to 
see impoverished railroad corporations, 
or to have those who honestly invest 
in them deprived of a fair return on 
their capital, or a reasonable’ com- 
pensation for theriskthey run. Indeed, 
the disposition is toerr on the side of 
generosity. It is, however, a different 
matter when those corporations are so 
managed 
hundreds of millions wrung by a few 
men out of the industry:of the country, 
land the political rights of ihe peo way: 
e 
e 

To this. 

To this, 





» and on this line 


subject to the laws made by the people,? 


as to present the spectacle of | 


sailed with corrup} w ms, 

end that Sock of panies aise goon |t 
un it is sei ‘to 
ob, ecidedly | 
is going to 





.a struggle to the 


in American politics the balance of power. 

The exercise of that influence which these 
facts carry, has never been wasted to gratify 
party predilections. 

The possible vacancies occurring in the 
Supreme Court during one Presidential term 
might be sufficient to revise the law, and 
place the people at the mercy of a power, 
from which there is no escape but revolu- 
tion. 


+i 


What the Grange will do. 

How much have the ties of this Order 
done to harm nize and unify the people of 
the various sections of this coyntry ; to ob- 
literate and remove all bitterness, hatred 
and jealousy to heal breaches and the wounds 
of our late civil war? Sodo you not see that 
in the near future it will remove all sign and 
semblance of sectional strife and make us a 
harmonious and united-people? Let us com- 
bine all integral opinion, that with its power 
and volume will be heard and heeded by 
every official party, great and small, in couu- 
ties and states, and that will ring upon the 
floors of States and Federal legislatures and 
departments at the Federal capital. We will 
not use this for the detriment, wrong or op- 
pression of any man or set of men, class, in- 
terest or section, but for the good of ourselves, 
our wives and children, our kindred and our 
friends, our counties and states, and ignoring 
all North, South, East er West, for every 
man, woman and child in this glorious coun. 
try, both within and without our gates, re- 
gardless of class, profession or avocation.— 
Ex. 


The vulgar and mischievous mistake is, 
to suppose thata railway may arrange its 
charges on the same business principles’ 
which govern a private individual in the 
management of his business. The roads of 
late years act on the assumption that they 
are handling individual property, whereas 
the roads are public property, in the manage- 
ment of which the emolaments of the steck- 
holders must be subordinated to the conven- 








that they have, ‘ 
authority of the State the right to opp 


fsources of revenue to the railroad are 
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|rrom ® a, in. to 12 m. 
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use of private property, and the other is that 
the amount of the charge may be fixed by 
agreement between the corporation and the 
customers, a8 is done in a bargain between 
private parties. In both cases the exact con- 
trary is true. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


Pain-Killer 


h SAFE AND SURE 
REMEDY FOR 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Cramps, 
Cholera, 
Diarrhoea, 


Dysentery, 


Ee 

Says the Champaign Gazette: “One 
of the issues that is rapidly being 
foreed upon the people of this country 
is the anti monopvly issue. By this 
term is not meant the little one-horse! 
affair that’ was attempted by the, 
Greenbackers, which had for its stock 
in trade the abolition of national 
banks, and reduction of passenger rates 
on railroads, but a broad,” comprehen- 
sive platform which shall with monop- 
olies of all kinds, whether they contrel 
railroads, steamboat lines, nationab 
banks, warehouses, oi] and coal com- 
pay or any other combination which 

as for its object, robbery of the public. 


When Mr. Vanderbilt appeared be- 
fore the stockholders of the New York 
Central & Hudson River railroad with 
a dividend of 80 per cent. on the: year’s 
earnings, he was told that it would not 
do to let that go before the public and 
that it wes no use to try to “buck 
against a printing press.” They at once 
watered the stock by adding about 
$48,000,000 to the then existing stock of 
a little over $42,000,000, thus adding fic- 
titidus fraudulent stock enough to run 
it up to about $80,000,000. This reduced 
the dividend to figures they thought 
they could “buck against the press 
with.” In order to further conceal his 
enormous gains every ton of freight 
that crosses the Albany bridge (Van- 
derbilts’ property), is churged fifty cents 
a tonand every passenger 10 cents. 
This toll is paid to the bridge company 
(who is Vanderbilt) by the railroad 
company, 80it does not appear in the 
earnings of the road. Then there are 
quite a number of other sources of 
revenue to the rkilroad, such as the 
Merchants Despatch, the Fast Freight 
Line, the Starin Transportation Com- 
pany, Stock Yard and Elevator com- 
panies all of which, while they are real 





Sprains 


is the well-tried and 
PAIN-KILLE trusted friend of all 
who want a sure and safe medicine which can 
be freely used internally or externally, 
without Year of harm and with errtainty of 
relief. Its price brings it within the range of a! 
and it will annually save many times its cost in 
doctor bills. Price. 25 cents, 5O cents, and 
$1.00 per bottle. Directions accompany each bottle. 


FOR SALE PY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ostensibly independent enterprises for 
the purpose of diverting public atten- 
tion from their enermeus and wrongly 


gotten gains. OFFICE OF 


A.J. CHILD, 


Rescued from Death, 

The following statement of William J. 
Conghlin, of Somerville, Mass., is so remark- 
able that we beg to ask for it the attention 
of our readers. He says: In the fall of 1876 
I was taken with a violent bleeding of the, 
lungs followed by a severecough. I soon be-| 
gan to lose my appetite and flesh. I was so | 
weak at one time that I could not leave my | 
bed. In the summer of 18771 was admitted 
to the City Hospital. Whilethere, the doc- 
tors said J had a hole in my left lung as big 
as a half dollar. I expended over a hundred 
dollars in doctors and medicines. I was so 
far gone at one time a report went aronnd I 
was dead. ] gave up hopé, but a friend told 
me of DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS. I laughed at my friends, 
thinking that my case was incurable, bat I 
got a bottle to satisfy them, when to my sur- 
prise and gratification I commenced to feel 
better. My hope, once dead, began to revive, 
and to day I feel in better spirits than I haye|14 “ 
the past three years. 15 

“I write this hoping you will publish it, so | 16 
that every one afflicted with Diseased Lungs} WOOD BEAM, SINGLE SIIIN, BAR SHARE. 
will be induced to take DR. WM. HALL’S inc > Le j 5 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, end be con-| 10% Low Landside.........- “a 
vinced that. CONSUMPTION CAN BE|j9 “ 
CURED. I have taken two bottles and can} }4 “ 
positivaly say that it had dons more good 14 : . 41 
than alJi the other medicines I have taken| j¢ 3 13 00 
since my sickness, My congh has almost en-| 4 445 pray, DOUBLE SHIN, BAR SHARE 
tirely disappeared and I shall soon be able : . Pn at ne ae 
to go to work,” Sold by druggists. 12-inch, Msdium Landside $10 75 

“ % “ 2-Horse 12 25 


as 13 25 
3 14 25 
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RIDING PLOWS. 


We furnish the Peoria Riding Plow, 
which, with the improvements made 
within the last year, is now conceded 
to be the very best riding plow in use 
which has the plow between the wheels. 
For lightness of draft, rea of work, 
and the perfect control the driver bas 
over the plow, it excels all others. 

Wealso furnish the celebrated Hughes 
Riding. Plow. This is the only plow 
which works with both wheels on the 
hard ground; the plow being on the 
side, in plain view of the driver. This 
plow runs independent of the motion of 
the frame. And while the work may 
be over rough corn ground, the plow 
preserves a uniform level, thus leaving 
a plain, smooth surface. The reputa- 
tion of the Hughes Plow does not re- 
quire any bolstering up by us—wherever 
it is in use, it supersedes all others. 

We are not at liberty to publish the 
prices at which we furnish the above 
riding plows, but will cheerfully. give 
prices on application; and can assure 
our friends they are beyond competi- 
tion. Address A. J. CHILD, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


—tt}——_ 
FANNING MILLS. 

We offer the celebrated Lowe’s Im- 

proved X. L. N.T. Fan Mill, with grass 


seed sieves included, for $18 on cars in 
St. Louis. 


GRAIN DRILLS. 


. Send for descriptive circular and! 
prices ef the best grain drillinuse. = | 
A. J. CHILD, 
St. Lonis, Mo. 


A.J. CHILD 
209 Market Street. 


P M. KIBLY & C0.. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


719 Broadway, St. Louls, Me. 
Fruite in their Season a Speciaity. 
v7 experience, promp» 
non ante oat lomatjon inne cy ike 
Hares to Editor Rural World. 
- Wine for Sale. 


Con- ord, Catawhs, Ives” Seeoling, Virginis 
Seedling—all pare ce. 








ST. ,.OUIS.MO. 


th 
PLOWS. 


We furnish first-class standard plows 
at the following prices, on board cars in 
St. Louis. Cash with order: 

STEEL BEAM, SINGLE SHIN. 
10-ineh 
1 1 o 
12 
15 
16 “ 


“ 


12-inch 
Two-Horse Only 
Three-Horse 


o 


“ 


9 25 
2-Horse.. 10 75 
“ 3 “ 
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This beautiful clock, ‘an. ornament to any 
room in cottage or mansion, is given as a 
premium to any one who sends us twelve 
new subscribers for one year. We have sent 
out hundreds of them for premiums; some of 
which have been running for several years. 
and all keep accurate time, and give unboun- 
ded satisfaction. Every one who reads this 
can get up the club and get this excellent 
clock free. x“! 





Th's is the season for bowel complaints: 
unripe fruit and exposure produce them, and 
Perry Davis’ Pain-Kiiler cures them. It acts 
with wonderful, rapidity, and is perfectly 
harmless.” No family should be without it. 
For internal and external uses it has no 
equal 


Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 

cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- 

eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi-, 
eines. Pamphiet or eonsultation free. Call o7 

write. 14-42 








The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated Liver of 
the James and Younger Brothers, published 
by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, has 
reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months. 
The demand is wonderful. _Book agents are 
reaping a rich harvest with it. 16-13 4 
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: Loeas: 
@EO. F. ADAMS, M. 0., SUPT. 

it <P oh gear 
y aod Saturday Mor:unee. | 





GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


land & Ferwusm 


‘Hamulacturng CO. 


‘ys 


A , 


THRESHERS 


“HIS IS A VIBRATING MACHINE 2 
T aud most compact style, adapted to cS — 


STEAM AND HORSE-POWER 


Combining ali late improvements, it st: 
head of ihe perfect graiu~-savers in the Soe — 


FRACTION AND PLAIN ENGINES, 
t2-SEND FOR CIRCULARS._23 
Kingsland & Ferguson Mig. Co.,St. Louis. 





WALTER BROWN& Co. 
WOOL COMMISION MERCHAWES 


BOSTON, MAS88. 
9" Consig: ments solicited, 


RefertoR W Gentry, Pres Mo.W.G.A 
pedatia, Mo. 
Utis D. Swan. Emperia Kun 
3-13 





Drury College, 


Springfield, Mo . olicits patrowage on these 
groun‘ig: Completeness of equipment, thorough. 
n@ 6 of training earnest religious cheracter econ 
omy in expenses, healthful rews «f Jocution. 

G@o' lege and preparatory echoo: under one man 
j agement... Open alike to both sexes. AUvanta- 
gesf rthestut of music and art are of 2 b’gh 
lorder. fuition t» candidats for the Mminious 
jand comr-only 'o thechildren of mini tere free 
Send for Catalogue to Rey N. J. Morrison, 

+ 2 


nD TF) Presivent. 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 








' 


GiMPLE AND 
SATISFACTORY. 

They eave largely frum wear and tear in every part of the 
Wagun. They remove all necessity for a spring Seat. 
convert a common Lumber Wagon into a Spring Wagon, 

| making it oe, eomforiabletor trom one to twenty persons. 
| They are adimirubly adapted to the wants of Fruit and Vege- 
| table Growers. They are suited to all makesand sizes of Farm 
| Wagons, and can be attached by any one. They muke the 
| cheapest and easiest riding Pring, egon in the market. 
| These d5prings have been in practical use for over fonr years, 
| and are a pronounced success, No Teamster or Farmer cap 
afford to be without them. ‘We want Agents everywhere. 
Send for description and prices, aud mention this paper. 


SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FRAZER 





» AXLE GREASE 


Best tn the Werte. Gert the genuine. 
ery package kas eur 
marked Fraser's. SOL ‘Eu 


24-52 








: largely o 
ed 


Mica cr Isi 5 a: #8, is 
EST ant CHEAPEST 


the 
the world. It is the best 


j lubricator 
because it does not.gum, tut forms a 
highly polished surface over the axle, re~ 
ucing friccion and lightening the draft. 
lt is the chea it use it Costs no more 
than Inferior brands, and one box wili do 
the y . two of any osher AX Crease 
= J ¥ 
de. answers eq ie neevemete 


el 

Carrion, Bias rox etc., a8 for Wagone. t is 

hy e . 

Boa AN LiF iretcines eae. ea oar Pocket 

Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing roniled free. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 

31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ulinols. 


16-6 . 


BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISB. 
When you go to St. Louie, dun’t fail to go te 


Prof. J. P. Thomas’ 


615 WASHINGTON Av 
Onder Lind6ij Butei, and try one ov nix 
TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATH?- 
And get a shave pv thc 
FINEST BARBKE sHOP IN THE WOKLL 


LAND PLASTER 
AS A FERTILIZER, AIDS THE GROWTB 


—OoFr— 
ind of Crop, and all Kinds of 
VEGETATION. 

Pamphlet containing full information, sent free 
by mail t. anv farmer ~ ho takes inserest enough 
in this subject to send mehi- nase and Pr+e 
‘fice aduvess. A.W. HK EMANN, No. 206& 
208 Scuth 8:d. street. St. Louis, Mo. 24-38 























Every K 





A tew rs or trios of choice Plymouth Rock 
towls Alas og Also eggs from choice breeding 


of 13 Address 
*8 RORAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FISHING NETS 
FISHING TACKLE 


Trammel, hoop and bird nets always on hand. 
Send for price list. 62-tt 


OC. & F'. CHENOT, 
No, 324 South Main street. St. Louis. Mo 


“VASSAR COLLEGE, 
: “fies en, Examins- 


stock at $2 per rt | 
COLMA 
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ralion or berrel | 


N.Y. 
seaea, ee S 
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Aug. 18 oe = greets wo aetna eee — 
‘ Thinning Fruits. American Pomel , | soil shonfd be well ploughed and stirred to| constant sueeession of bloom Pade into the sea bottom. ‘These fragment 
Hho rticultur al. ‘The Massachusetts Ploughman has a ’ f Rromergpecadie yy: Af the depth ef eighteen inches, and properly | spring till late in the PR ang aad | n to sea po atthe end ofa ©) 
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~ Bdited by George Husmann, Professor o 
Pomology and ray weg? dlumbia, Mo. A 
communications for this ortment should 
be addressed. to him ae above. 

Calhoun County Horticultural Society. 

Ep. Rukat WORLD: This Society 
met at Brussels, May 7th 1881, the 
meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Beech, the minutes of the meeting 
of Aug. 28th 1880, were read and ap- 
proved. On motion of 8. E. Willits a 
committeee of three was appointed to 
draft resolutions ef regret for the loss 
by death of A. Greamba, 8. H. Stowe 
and J- H. Douglass, who were members 
of this society. The chair appointed 
John McDonald, D. Wurtz. and 8. E. 
Willits, to report at the next meeting. 

Quite an interesting paper on prun- 
ing was read by Mr. S. E. Willits. A 

neral discussion on dealing in nursery 
stock, whether direct or through agents 
resulted greatly in favor of direct trade. 

The secretary was instructed to cor- 
respond with the Hlinois State Horti- 
cultural Society in regard to condition 
of fruitcrop and other information of 
mutual benefit and also tosend minutes 
of this meeting to the RuraL Wor .p. 

John Ortleb, an experienced grape- 
grower, made some interesting remarks 
on grape culture and the different va- 
rieties of grapes. On motion it was 
agreed to meet at Monterey onthethird 
Saturday in August, at ten o’clock 
4. M. the meeting then adjourned. 

JACOB AUER Sec’y. 
————_0~- Po 
Botany. 

‘EDITOR RURAL WorR.Lp: I never 
studied botany as a science an hour in 
my life. But I have a hobby to the ef- 
fect that ifa man goes through the 
world with his eyes open, he can by 
picking up items acquire a great deal of 
useful information. 

And that which a person learns in a 
practical way is just as useful as if ac- 
quired in the walls of a college. I pity 
the man who has not sufficient brains, 
nor originality enough to learn from ob- 
servation, combined with a little read- 
ing, some useful lesson connected with 
his own calling every day. But what 
can be learned concerning botany by 
observation ? Many things, to wit: How 
many farmers can explain the true 
cause of the mixing of varieties, but 
attribute thisto the well-known law of 
sexuality of the vegetable kingdom ?— 
Also how many of us can explain why 
a certain kind of a tree or shrub cannot 
be grafted onto all other kinds? Or 
who is aware that the vegetable, like 
the animal kingdom is divided into dif- 
ferent species, and again subdivided in- 
to numerous breeds and varieties, and 
that a graft or cross, in order to succeed 
must be confined to 1ts own species? 
My neighbor who wasted his time try- 
ing to graft pears onto soft maple, is no 
more ignorant than others I have heard 

labout “grafting Zgapes onto oak 
trees.” Andall this nonsense can be 
saved by:a little knowledge of the first 
painclee of the science of botany. 

certainly strange, nevertheless true, 
that there are so many farmers who 
consider themselves posted.on politics, 
customs of society, laws of trade, &c., 
but are very ignorant concerning those 
sciences directly connected with their 
own Calling, which should be made their 
life — It is to any man’s credit to 
be posted upon —y useful subject, such 
as law, medicine, literature, commerce, 
&c., but these may occupy only second- 
ary considerations and r the same 
relation to that calling by which weex- 
pect to live and prosper as -the lesser 
planets do tothe sun. It occurs to me 
that aseries of articles on the above 
subject, similar to those we once had 
entitled “The Farmer a Chemist” would 
be eminently proper and useful for the 
columns of the RuRAL WORLD. 

___—O. MOF FET. 


Pot-Layering Strawberries. 

Just as soon as the fruit is gathered, 
the beds are well forked up, and the run- 
ners begin to grow rapidly, so that, in 
the vicinity of New York, we can al- 
ways obtain strong pot-layers by the 
lth to15th of July. These, if then 
planted out, never fail (if properly cul- 
tivated and the runners kept pinehed 
off), to give a full crop by June of next 
year; not onlyafull crop, but finer fruit 
than is usually obtained by the other 
methods. Our manner of performing 
the operation of layering the runners of 
strawberries in pots is asfollows: The 
pots, which should not exceed 214 inches 
in diameter, are filled with the soil in 
which the strawberries are -growing, 


and “plunged” or sunk to the level of 
the surface, the strawberry layer is then 

















laid on the pot, being held inits place 
with a small stone; the stone not only 
serves to keep the plant in its place so 


‘that its roots will strike into the soil of 
the pot, but italso serves to mark where 
the pee is; for, being sunk to the level 
of the surface, rains wash the soil 
around the pots, so that they could not 
well be seen unless marked by thestone. 
“Any good workman, after a little ex- 
perience, will layer 2000 per day. In 10 
or'12 days after the strawberry layers 
have been put down the pots will be 
filled with roots; they are then cut from 
the parent plant, taken up, and placed 
together, and shaded and watered fora 
few days before being planted out. If 
30 treated not one plant in a thousand 

heed fail. We grow only an acre or so 
tach year, for the purpose of testing 
Varieties; but‘l am so convinced of the 
value of the plan, that if I grew largely 
for market I would prefer it to any oth- 
er. It will be understood, that by this 
method the plants only occupy the 
ground about 10 or 11. months, from the 
time the plants are set out in July. or 
August till the fruit is gathered in June. 
As I have be ory said, we alternate the 
ping p with vegetables. Our 
Samples of cabbage, cauliflower, radish: 
€s, lettuce, ete, inour trial grounds, oc- 
Cupy the same space, so that when the 
ground is cleared of these in June or 

‘ uly the strawberry layers are planted 

Q their place; whife a crop of celery 
&s the place of the strawberry ore 


long article on this much discussed sub- 
ject, which we condense as follows, 

8 ‘ccessfu’ fruit growers ‘have set- 
tled to the conclusion, that to produce 
large and well perfected fruit, it is not 
only important but necessary to reduce 
the quantity of fruit, but to what ex- 
tent the thinning process should be car- 
ried there is yeta great difference of 
opinion; while one party believe it 
should be confined to grapes and pears, 
another will insist that it should be 
applied to apples, peaches and to small 


caused partially by different surroound- 
ings; one party may be surrounded by 
a population composed largely of those 
who are willing and able to. pay high 
prices for large and fully matured fruit, 
while others may be located among 
those who are both unwilling and una- 
ble to pay high prices; therefore in de- 
ciding as to what extent it is profitable 
to thin fruit it is important to first. as- 
certain to what extent the market will 
warrant it. Were it not for the time 
consumed in thinningit would be prof- 
itable to thin all kinds of fruit, for as a 
rule fruits of almost every kind, in 
good seasons, set too thick, and unless 
a portion drops off, will be of small size 
and never fully mature; when a tree 
overbears it checks its vigor and its 
power to mature fruit buds for another 
year, and some kinds of trees, like the 
peach and plum, are frequently killed 
by overbearing, therefore when a tree 
is very full of fruit it iseconomy to re- 
move a portion of it for the benefit of 
the tree as well as the improvement of 
the fruit. Among all of the fruits there 
is none require thinning more than the 
plum, providing the circulio is kept off, 
for trees in good condition with the 
insects kept off will oftentimes be so 
loaded with fruit as to break the limbs, 
and as the fruit hangs in clusters, the 
plums touching each other, as soon as 


they begin to ripen, in wet or even 


damp weather they will begin to set 
where they touch each other. This 
fruit should be thinned so that eac” 
plum shall hang by itself; to do this of- 
tentimes five plums must be cut off 
where one is left. 

The peach is another fruit which 
should be thinned, for although there is 
not thedanger of its rotting as there is 
of the plum, yet the fruit when too 
thick is not only small, but lacks the 
rich flavor which is possessed by. large, 
well maturedfruit. Peach trees that are 
permitted to overbear. are oftentimes 
injured beyond recovery. 

Probably more attention -has been 
given to the thinning of pears than any 
other fruit, except grapes, yet a pear 
tree is rarely ever killed by overbear- 


t ing, but always injured. But even the 


thinning of pears-is the exception to the 
rule;a large majority of cultivators 
have not the necessary courage to gointo 
the orchard and cut off three-fourths of 
the half grown pears from the trees. 
This is a business that it takes time to 
learn; and to become convinced that 
the one-quarter left will be of more val- 
ue than the whote would have been if 
permitted to grow, but when the culti- 
vator is once satisfied on this point, he 
takes off green pears witha different 
feeling. 

When the fruit grower becomes con- 
vinced that it is the best to thin fruit, 
he is in doubt asto the time it is 
best to commence; if he begins early 
in the season he feels that if some ene- 
my should appear he may lese his en- 
tire crop, whereas 1f he did not thin the 
crop a portion might be left. For ex- 
ample, if plums be thinned when half 
grown, the curculio may appear and de- 
stroy the remainder; so with apples, if 
thinned when half grown, the remain- 
der may be destroyed by the codling 
moth. If one has but a small orchard 
to go over, the process of thinning may 
cover several weeks, going over the 
trees several times, thinning them ac- 
cording to circumstances; as this is 
more work than to do ali the thinning 
at one Cpeerasion, it is a question if it 
would always be profitable. When the 
thinning is all to be done at one time 
it is better to wait until the fruit is two- 
thirds grown, unless-the trees are very 
full. As to the quality of the fruit to 
be left to mature, much depends onthe 
location and condition of the tree, if the 
location is a good one and the tree is 
vigorous, it will be capable of ripening 
more fruit than a tree ina poor location 
with small leaves. At the present time 
the rule is that. too much fruit is left to 


Ow. 

“No one who has had experience in 
growing grapes but has settled down to 
the conclusion that it is not only neces- 
sary to limit the number of bunches of 
grapes to the capacity of the vine, but 
also that the number of grapes to. the 
bunch must be reduced Ly thinning. It 
is bag err ge to see howa_ bunch fiills 
after half of the grapes have been cut 
out. Whatis true of grapes-we have 
no doubt is true of many other kinds 
of fruit, that grow in clusters or bunch- 


es. 

The whole subject of thinning fruit 
is one that.is comparatively new, and 
one upon which much is yet to be learn- 
ed. That largeand better fruit-can be 
thus obtained there is mo doubt, there- 
fore those who seek for size and g 
quality will not hesitate to thin nearly 
ull kinds of fruit. That more attention 
will be given to the subject in future 
than has been given it in the past,there 
is every reason to believe. The most 
important thing to overcome is the la- 
bor required to thin good sized trees. 
With our present means it is a work 
that requires time and patience, as well 
as g judgment. It is hardly to be 
expected that any machine will ever be 
invented todo this work, but whatev- 
e: implement is used must, be decided 
by intelligence; but no douht when fhe 
practice of thinning becomes more gene- 
ral, some. chea 
will beinven 
























that had fruited, so that. the ground 
uever allowed to tay idle {Peter Hen- 
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per day, or $14 per week ; Adams House, 


to 83 


House, Tremont street, $3.50 per day; 
Young’s Hotel, on the Euro 
rooms $1 to $8 per night; Parker 


pgen unable to obtain vs concessions 
from railreads centering in Boston, the 
several corporations having agreed with 
each other not to reduce fares unless a 
larger number of persons attend than 
the committee could promise. 

The sense of the last meeting of the 
society was that the exhibition of large 
collections of fruit is not desirable, but 
that the show of fruits should be con- 
‘fined mainly tonew or rare varieties 
and remarkable specimens, or such as, 
being peculiar toany locality or for any 
— reason, possess special interest. 
intending contributors—whether as 
States, societies, or individuals—will 
oblige by giving immediate notice what 
quantity they propose toexhibit. Three 
specimens of a variety will be sufficient 
except in fruits of special interest. 
Each contributor is requested to pre- 
pare a complete list of his fruits, that a 
report of all the varieties entered may 
be submitted to the meeting as early as 
practicable. A limited number of 
Wilder medals will be awarded to ob- 
jects of special merit. 

All persons desirovis of becoming 
members can remit the fee to E. W. 
Buswell, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. Life 
membership, twenty dollars; biennial, 
four dollars. Life members will be 
supplied with baek numbers of the pro- 
ceedings of the society as far as possi- 
ble. It is ho that all the present 
members will renew their membership 
and will induce as many as possible of 
the delegates attending the meeting and 
others interested in the progress of po- 
mology to become members. Life 
members who have paid only ten dolars 
are solicited to contribute ten dollars in 
addition, thus making the amount now 
required for life membership. 

MARSHAL P. WILDER, President, 
Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT MANNING, Secretary, 
alem, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

An essay read before the American Associ- 
ation of Nurserymen, Dayton, O., June 17, 
1881, by Wm. C. Barry, of the Mount Hope 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. ” 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: In 
response to the kind invitation of our presi- 
dent. I have prepared a paper on “Ornamen- 
tal Planting.” At the outget I must confess 
my inability to say anything new, and I re- 
gret that so important a subject should have 
been entrusted to such incompetent hands as 
mine. Nevertheless, I will do what I canto 
interest you for a short time, and I trust you 
will excuse-#ll defects. 

It is gratifying to note a growing interest 
in ornamental trees and plants. The return 
of prosperous times to our country enables 
many to purchase homes and to beautify the 
surroundings of them. As nurserymen we 
are directly interested in such improvements 
and we should put this question to ourselves: 
By what means can we most effectually pro- 
mote a taste for ornamental planting? In 
answer to this I will venture to make one 
suggestion, which I hope may lead to others. 
It is this: That every nurseryman should 
have, as his means may admit, a portion of 
his grounds tastefully laid out, and planted 
with the choicest trees and shrubs. 

These nursery grounds would become in a 
measure, schools in their respective localities, 
where the public taste would be cultivated 
and some knowledge of ornamental planting 
be acquired. Many instances of this kind, 
now existing, might be cited. They,should 
be, and I trust will soon be, more general. 

It hardly comes within the scope of this 
paper to treat'of the details of landscape gar- 
dening, but ornamental planting is so inti- 
mately associated with that subject that by 
way of preface I will refer tosome Of its lead- 
ing principles and operations. 


DRAINAGE. jis 


One of the first and most important con- 
siderations connected with ornamental plant- 
ing is thorough drainage of the soil. Few 
people are aware of the importance of this 
operation, and. many gardens and grounds 
which have been planted at considerable ex- 
pense, afford little or no satisfaction, in con- 
sequence of lack of attention to this import- 
ant work. Planters should understand that 
trees and plants cannot thrive in undrained 
soil, unless it is naturally dry, which is rarely 
the case. There are many potent reasons 
for drainage, which if properly considered, 
would induce planters to devote the neces- 
sary time and thought to the subject. I will 
refer to some of them briefly. 

Experience has taught those who have 
planted extensively and observed closely, 
that all trees and plants thrive best in a dry, 
deep, porous soil. 
strike deeper, the stems grow stronger, and 
the young wood ripens up perfectly before 
the cold season sets in. It is of the greatest 
consequence that the young growth should 
ripen well, for if it does not a severe winter 
is certain to kill it back, as is the case gener- 
ally, if not always, with trees and plants 
growing in undrained or wet land. Disap- 
pointed planters sometimes tell us that the 
‘trees and shrubs which they purchased, and 
which in our catalogues are represented to 
be perfectly hardy, have been winter killed, 





An examination of the case most always 
shows that imperfect drainage is the cause. 
"Phe hardiest trees and shrabs will not root 
well in wet soil, and though they may live 
for awhile, they go sooner or later. Oonifers 
and half hardy trees particularly cannot en- 
dure sack treatment, and a dry summer or a 


00d | severewinter quickly puts att end to their 
. ra 


existence. % ? 

| “ Deep drainage, while it carries off the su- 
perfluous moisture, so injurious in its results 
has also the effect to render the soil warm, 


more thoroughly and preventing injury from 
drouth.. Cultivators have learned that well 
drained, deeply worked land, resists the 


in the air. Great losses are thus averted, 
Many are deterred from draining on ac- 
count of the expense. Good tile drains, sunk 


at first, it is nothing compared with the loss. 
es and disappointments which may resul 


Bre hy, | 








555 Washington street, 82.50 per day.; 
Revere House, Bowdoin Square, $2.50 
per day; American House, 56 
Hanover street, $3 per day; Tremont 


pean plan, 
ouse 
on the European plan, rooms $1 to 847 


fruits. Thi ‘ (per night. . 
@ difference of opinion‘ i The committee regret that they have 


enriched. Ifthe drains work well we may 


Members and delegates attending the| jook forward to good results from the plant- 
meeting on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of | ings. 
be. entertained at 
the following reduced rates: United 


States Hotel, Kneeland street, o ite yo 
Boston & Albuny railroad station: $2.50| Well laid oat. 


RaKORS IN PLANTING. 


The effects of judicious ornamental plant- 

groatly enttenced if the grounds are 
Inasrsach as J intend my re- 
marks to apply more particularly to small er 
medium sized I will refer briefly to 
some errors in planting which are usually 
made, and which mar the beauty of 

I suppose that I cannot be m 
the way in stating that there are few people 
who know how to lay out a garden. This is 
not strange, because it is no easy task, and it 
requires knowledge, experience and skill. 
Many imagine that they are eapable of lay- 
ing out theirown grounds, and only find out 
how little they know of the subject too late 
(after they have planned and planted with 
unsatisfactory results. The layimg out and 
planting of grounds, whether they are large 
or small, should, if possible, be entrusted to 
competent artists. The expense will be 
small, and the satisfaction great. 

In every city and village, gardens are to 
be seen which have been planned and plant- 
ed utterly reyardless of all rales of landscape 
gardening. Those who have a knowledge of 
the art cannot refrain from noticing the 
blunders that are made, and it is particularly 
annoying to them to see fine grounds, which 
might have been rendered exceedingly inter- 
esting, utterly ruined by injudicious plan- 
ning and planting. ‘The owners of such 
grounds, though they know nothing about 
gardening, feel that they have made grave 
errors, bat that it is beyond their power to 
correct them. 

1n eity gardens, one of the mistakes most 
frequently committed is that of planting in- 
discriminately—leaving no breadth of turf, 
and destroying the lawn without realizing 
any effects from the plantings. If we look 
about us we shall see how often this occurs; 
yet it seems very strange that gentlemen who 
have spent thousands upon a house, would 
be willing to sacrifice beautiful grounds by 
careless planting. ‘The same attention and 
care which are bestowed upon the house 
should be devoted to the garden, m order 
that the house and its surroundings may 
present one harmonious whole. Another 
common error is that of planting trees which 
attain large size, in small lots. A tall elm or 
Norway spruce, or other large tree, is very 
much out of place on a small lawns There 
is no excuse for errors of this kind, for there 
are numbers of trees of secondary size, 
which can be employed with advantage. In 
the proper place [ will name a selection of 
trees and plants suitable for the purpose. 

WALKS AND DRIVES. 


These are prominent and important feat- 
ures in ornamental grounds, exercisising a 
marked influence upon their appearance, and 
the degree of enjoyment they may afford. 
They should therefore receive a,due share of 
attention, both as to location and construc- 
tion., Walks and drives should be so con- 
structed that a few minutes after the heavi- 
est shower we can go over them without the 


autumn, and alf the plants contained in it 
will be much benefited thereby. 


plant a few shrubs irregularly 


and the border is therefore preferable. 
Borders like the one above referred to may 


pleasure. Im the smallest gardens this mode 
ter of the lawn open, without a single tree or 


border instead of fences, planting the taller 
the outside, varying the sky outline by the 
side borders it is always well to employ 


that they become so large as to conceal too 


certain amount of privacy is very desirable, 
itis not pleasant to he too much confined, 
and in arranging these borders this point 
must be kept in view. 

In medium sized places a few trees may be 
planted on the lawn. These should have a 
position at the side rather than in front, as 
the view from the windows of the house 
should never be interfered with. Often only 
a single Mountain Ash, Purple Beech, Cut- 
leaved Beech, Young’s Weeping Birch, or 





The border should be lightly forked every} given time each one beeomes enti 
» nge. According to Dr. Seba ; 
; three years isu sufficient | §? 
In small gardeng this border may be omit-| time to obtain from very small pieces , 
ted altogether, and those who desire their|fair-sized sponges. In ome, experiment » 
gardens more exposed can instead of afence|the cost i 4,000° Sponge 
—allowing the | amounted onby to $50, and thisincl , 
to grow quite closely around them. |the interest for three years.on the cap 
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Wists taste have beer removed along an/| tal employed. a 1 

entire street or avenue, the lines of each lot - ve be = % 

eo ern as, by planting shrubs im this Fis’ Farming. a, 
, 


relieving the lawn of thet nakedness} Now that fish is assuming such prac — 
Strabs therwise tical shape’ in this-country nis =a 

grown im a cultivated border thrive) shat line is of interest. A writer from 7” 
mucit better than they do grown in grase;| France says: 
French government pa 
ts made’ at artificial fish culture. 7” 


tem 
be formed at the sides of the garden, con-| So thoroughly did the experiments: suc 


cealing division fences, if there be any. In| ceed that it 
great many varieties of| ant industry imthe country and 
shrubs may be employed, which during the} eyer osernie A lak : 
summer will afford an unlimited amount of| were to be found the 
u with the finn 
of planting may be adopted, leaving the cen-| gyeat estates belonging to the nobility 7) 7 
: >t! where by subdividing their property or _ 
shrub. Fine effects may be produced if/attempting to live in #style beyend 
neighbors would. unite and form a double| their incomes, their pecuniary position © 
has b ly hel converting: © 

shrubs at the center, and the smaller ones at the pair gn pel oe heir i 
: : : p grounds into fish breeding es- 
introduction of # tree at intervals. In these] tablishment and by their a a — 
; rosperity has been redeemed: grea ‘4 
shrubs that will net become too large, though’ om tess wealthy persons owning” "4 

any shrab, by proper praning, can be kept|]ands too peor for successful’ farming, fy 
small. This is the great advantage we have}and where water was abundant have. = 

in dealing with shrubs, and when we find| dug ponds: and lakes upon their premis- 


es and embarked in this most hicrative 
tauch, they can easily be cut back. While a| farming. 
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Piles, Piles. o 

Drs. Worpman & Co., 996 Pine street, St, > 7 

Louis, Mo., positively cure piles without ~ 

knife or pain. Not s dollar unless cured. ) 
Send for circular. 
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Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales—acknowl 

edged the best made. 
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Weeping OCberry. All of these form beauti- 
ful specimens, and if a little care is bestowed 
upon them, each one when it attains age will 
be a picture in itself, always attractive and 
pleasing. Sometimes shade is required, in 
which case it is necessary to plant large 
growing trees within twenty feet of the 
house. I know of no tree which affords 
shade so quickly and withal is so handsome, 
,2s the superbelm. Groups of dwarf conifers 
may be introduced on lawns, such as the 
dwarf Norway spruce, the lovely Juniper, 
compact Arbor Vitz#, Tamarisk-Jeaved Juni- 
per, Dwarf Pine and Golden Yew. All of 
these are hardy, and when three together ir- 


three to five feet apart, will im time look 


them tosay where these groups should be lo- 
cated. Thesituation must be studied, and 
nature imitated as far as possible. . 

Thus far [ have not referred to flower-beds 
in lawns. It is a common practice to make 
beds of geraniums in the centre of a lawn. 
























regularly, or in the shape of a triangle, from | ff 
pretty. In small it is difficult without seeing 


above price und praise—the 
kind. Forcvery form of external 


| MEXI 





slightest inconvenience. If garden walks/Tf¢ the style of gardening which I have sag- 
are not properly made with stone and a good gested ne carried out, A flower-bed éf tht 
coating of gravel, it will be necessary todeny | kind would be out of place. 
ourselves the pleasure of many a ramble; Geraniums and other bedding plants may 
through the garden, be employed to advantage close to the house 
Walks with graceful curves are on the| and can becultivated either in beds or in 
whole most appropriate for small grounds.) }orders. A fine border of mixed plants, con- 
They lend a charm to the garden which sisting of Tea Roses, Heliotrope, Double Fe. 
straight walks do not. The walk from the|verfag with Coleus and Centaureas inter- 
street to the house must often, of necessity mingled, presents. a beautiful appearance, 
be straight. This divides the lawn immedi-| nq is very useful for cut flowers. Being 
ately in front into regular parts requiring &/ near the house they are easily accessible, and 
certain style of formal planting, in order to| ao not detract from the beauty of a lawn. 
preserve harmony. If, instead of a straight} py. edges of groups and borders of shrubs 
walk a curved one be started at one side of |... peantified by the use of such plants. Wel} 
the garden, the lawn will be irregularly di- cannot admire great masses of geraniums, 
vided, enabling another and more pleasing | pnt employed as they should be, they entiven 


style to be employed. The curves of the idered undispens 
walk must be long and easy. It will some- —_ Te 


times require a good deal of labor to make 
the curves easy and pleasing. The walks 


mi nnee of 


ful. 
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GEOUPS OF SHRUBS. 


So far my remarks have referred more 


a) Mustang Liniment is without ar 
it penetrates flesh an 
the very bone—making the 


sible. Its effects upow Human Flesh aml 
the Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


vorveenr he is pended S7 suamees . 
yeve ouse, ve r news © 
[tie 2a rtd scald 


ed, of rheumatic martyrs rc- 


stored, or & valuable horse er ox 
F saved by the healing power of this 


INIMENT 


. cures such ailments of 


Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contrac 4 


The roots of such trees 


should first be marked out with small stakes, 
and the curves must be arranged and re-ar- 
ranged, until they are satisfactory to the eye. 
A proof of easy curves is the facility with 
which they may be traversed, either on foot 
or in a earriage. If the curves are abrupt 
and difficult the edges of the grass will suffer 
by being trampled upon, either by horses or 
foot passengers. Walks with curves are of- 
ten badly designed, the curves being very 
difficult, thus spoiling the effect of good 
lawn plenting. Straight walks, planted on 
either side with large growing trees, present 
a majestic appearance; on large, level 
grounds they may be introduced with fine 
results ; but curved walks are best adapted 
to ornamental plar.ting—being more natural. 
THE LAWN. 

Since the introduction of the lawn mower, 
the lawn has come to be regarded as the 
great feature of a garden. When it is well 
kept there is nothing more beautiful or 
pleasing than a broad open space of tarf, 
and in the planting and arranging of trees it 
should be our endeavor to keep the lawn as 
open as possible. This can be accomplished 
by arranging the trees and shrubs in borders 
or belts around the margin, with a fine spec- 
imen tree occasionally standing alone ina 
prominent position, where its beauties can 
be seen to the best advantage. 

BORDERS OF SHRUBS. 

Many gardens are too much exposed. “It 
has recently become fashionable to remove 
fences, and grounds thus opened might as 
well be public property. There is no seclu- 
sion or privacy, and every movement about 
the garden can be observed. One of the 
charms ofa garden is the air of seclusion 
which should prevail. there. To secure that 
privacy which all who are fond of gardening 
certainly desire, we would suggest the plant- 
ing of a border inside the fence. This bor- 
der can be varied in depth, according to the 
size of the garden. It should be a little 
higher than the lawn, and the outer line 
should consist of graceful curves. In this 


particularly to small or medium sized gar- 
dens, such as are usually seen in cities. It 
is my intention now te say a few words on 
the grouping and massing of shrubs and 
trees, a mode of planting suited to large gar- 
dens and grounds; and it will be my endeay- 
or to mention only those trees and shrubs 
which in the first place are generally regard- 
ed as. perfectly hardy. In the selection of 
trees and plants too much strsss cannot be 
laid upon this important qualification. Half 
hardy or tender trees usually afford little sat- 
isfaction, and frequently give great dissatis- 
faction, Besides, the list of perfectly hardy |/ 
trees and shrubs is so large, and there is no} | 
necessity of using tender trees or shrubs, or 
tnose which have not been fully tested. For 
all sections of our country I know of nothing 
which will give more satisfaction than hardy 
deciduous ornamental trees and shrubs, and 
a few conifers. The northern climate is so 
severe that many of the finest conifers, being 
tender, cannot be employed. With extra 
care and protection they may live fer a time, 
but not long. After considerable experience 
with half hardy trees and shrubs, I have 


are unwilling to give such subjects extra cire 
had better not introduee them to their 
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grounds. There is nothing so discouraging 
as to rear a fine tree, and just as it becomes 
beautiful, to lose it by severecold. All those 
who live in cold elimates and plant tender 
stock, run considerable risk. It therefore 
becomes necessary for those living in severe 
climates to make use of such trees and 
plants only as are capable of resisting great 
cold. There is no lack of this class of trees, 
and if planted judiciously every desirable ef- 
fect may be realized, just as well as if the 
most expensive and unreliable half conifer 
or shrub were used. _ 

Groups of shrubs are welf adapted to place 
in the hollows of the curvesof walks. Mass- 
es of shrubbery thas arranged impart a vari- 
ety to the landscape, andare in imitation of 
nature. In placing groups upon the jawn, 












American Grape Growim, 
Wine Making. 


By GEORGE 


‘The author has tried to give all the lavestexne-. 
riences in American — growing and wine- © 


uf a 
years; and correspondence and sketches (ror 
many of the most eminent grape gro i 
other States, contained in the appendix, a. 
greatly to the interest o: the book, » 
Price, :andsomely illustraved and bount” 
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and they ask us how we can aecount for it! apart—the taller ones nearest the fence, and| should be our aim to form pleasing views 


friable and porous, allowing it to be worked 


drouth remarkably by absorbing al! moisture 


three or four feet in the ground, and twenty 
feet apart, with a good fall and proper outlet 
can be madg at a moderate expense. Even 
though the outlay seems quite considerable 



























border canbe planted a variety gof shrubs, | care must be taken notte interfere with the 
dwarf conifers, hardy plants, etc., but no! view from the windows of the house, as it is 
trees. The shrubs and conifers should be | from this point that the pictures in our gar- 
planted irregularly, from three to four feet} den will be most frequently: inspected. It 


Fores 


the dwarf subjects near the margin, Fora/ from all of the principal windows, and if this 
border six feet in depth I would suggest two | object is kept in view from the outset, many 
rows of shrubs, «the first consisting of the | serious errors will be averted, 
larger growing ones, like Weigela, Deutzia, [To BE CONTINUED.] 
Forsythia, Japan Quince, Viburnum, Cornus _— 
Variegated, Red Dogwood, oe ren 
suckle, Lance-leaved Spirea, Syringa, Althea, . 
Calycanthus, Pium-leaved Spirea, Barberry, From the recently isened ” port of 
Dwarf Sprace, Dwarf Pine and Juniper. Prof. Baird, the Fish Commissioner of 
For the nd row, Deutzia gracilis, Mez-| the United States, we glean some very 
ereon Pink, and Golden-leaved Syrin-| interesting facts regarding the recent] the 


, eae — meh PDwart Welgehe deveiopment of sponge-eulture. Among 
Fortune’s: Dwarf White Spirea, Plamed | the more recent enterprises in- the way 


Hydrangea, Spirea Thunbergi, Juniper) of the artificial propagation.of aquatic 
Squamata and Tamarisk-leaved Juniper. The}animals. Prof. Oscar Sshmidt, of the 
outer edge can be formed of Funkias, Dwarf! University of Gratz, has been so suc- 
Phlox, Japan Spirea, Evergreen Candy-taft,| cessful in his preliminary efforts in the 
Perennial Flax, Forget-me-not, Lungwort,| artificial propagation of the sponge that 





Sponge Culture. 


Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomoliyy sno, 7 : 


try. ‘ 
G.C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural Collere , 
NURSERY OF TBE 


Mo. Agricultural College. 
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of such an establishment in our State has lon 
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frnit ani ornamental trees trom the 
liable agents and tree dealers who have 
State, representing 
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Wewunt a reliable local agen 
and aetuementin the State, and are 
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Svapwort, Sea Pink, Sweet Violets. the Austrian government has author- 
Between the shrubs, near the front may | ized him to attempt the development of 
be planted lilies, tall phlox, and occssionally | the industry on the coast of Dalmatia. 
a hollyhock, ~ : The process is very simple, consisting 
namedare porfedy hardy, aba if properiy|opring, dividing ‘a {iving marketable 
, 8 ng a living m: e 
pruned can be kept of moderate size and sponge into numerous small pieces, and 
form. This selection will furnish a them to stakes driven 
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>: ApVERTISING: 25 cents per line of space; re- 
tim: advertisements. 


= action on large or long 

-._ Address NORMAN J..COLMAN, Publisher, 

* @00 Olive - treet. St. Louis, Mo 
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% $15 Worth of Books Free. 

| \ Our readers will see “$15 worth of 

~ books” advertised in this paper. To any 

- one who will send us eight subscribers 
for one year, we will send, without 
charge, the $15 worth of books as a 
premium. How can any one get a small 
library cheaper ? 


To any one who. will send us two 
pew subscribers for one year, and three 
' dollars, we will send the fifteen dollars 

worth of books advertised in this paper. 

The late potato crop has gone where 
the woodbine twineth. 


eee 
The essay on Grape Culture by Mr 
Meisner in our last issue, was read be- 
fore the Nurserymen’s Association held 
at Dayton last June. 

















































































































a em ' 
* Never did we so forcibly realize the 
truthfulness of the adage that “all signs 
failin dry weather.” Wet weather seéms 
to be one of the impossibilities. 





Potatoes are almost asstaple as bread, 
but from the present outlook, the 
“spuds” will soon become as great 
delicacies as pompano or soft-shell 
crabs. hiss 


The apple crop over the country gen- 
erally is very light. There isa full half 
crop in Missouri, and, if properly taken 
care of, will bring a-good deal of money 
to the pockets of Missouri farmers. 





——_- 
Vegetation is so dry that all along 
the railroad lines the sparks from the 
@. - locomotive set fire tothegrass and burn 
up the fences, and the fire sometimes 

Tuns over large fields adjoining. 





~ ‘Qn our recent visit to Pana, Ills., we 
Were .assured by several reliable and 
well informed farmers that there was 
not as much wheat harvested this year 
in that section, as was used for seed to 
produce it. 

One day last week the thermometer 
in this. region reached 107 degrees on 
the highest building in St. Louis. This 
is the hottest record for this part of the 

~ world, and people were not sorry when 
it was lowered. 


oe 
Gol. Colman left yesterday for Villa 
Ridge, Ils., where he speaks to-day ata 
gtange picnic and fair. On his; return 
' to-morrow he will startimmediately for 
. Shelby county, Mo., where he speaks at 
& grange picnic on Saturday. ; 





Mr. E. A. Filley, superintendent of 
the cattle department of the St. Louis 
. Fair Association, left for a vacation to 
» the New Hampshire Hills, on Sunday 
- evening last. His friends hope it wili 
 Fesult in benefit to his health and good 
being. 


ee eee 

_ This is preeminently the month for 
_ @learing out fence corners and ridding 
. the fields of sprouts, bushes, &. If cut 
now they are killed. Clean the pas- 
> tures of all such trash. They can be 
* made to produce double the amount of 
ye grass they generally furnish. 


em 

The worthy Master of the National 
> Grange, Bro. J. J. Woodman, will speak 

© at Higginsville, Lafayette county, Mo., 
=. on Tuesday, Sept. 20th, and at Mexico, 
Mo., on Wednesday, Sept. 2ist. His ad- 
‘dresses will be well worth hearing and 
, there ought to bea large attendance at 
= . each meeting. 


aoe 
The very small yield of corn this sea- 
| #0n should admonish farmers of the im- 
- portance of cutting and shocking all 
| their cornstalks before frost. There is 
®.nothing better for all kinds of stock 
than weil cured corn fodder. It will 
help take the place of the diminished 
§ corn yield, and aid very much in taking 
= stock through the winter in good order. 


———— 

One of the best conducted railroads 
_ Yunning out of St. Louis is the Indian- 
» apolis & St. Louis, or better known as 
F. the Bee Line road to the east. Its offi- 
* cers are gentlemen who study the com- 
. forts of their passengers. We recently 
took a trip over this road, and can com- 
| Mend itt: the traveling public. It is 
» claimed «is the very shortest road to 
= New Yor: or Boston. 
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i. -The St. Louis County. Grange has 
fixed upon Wednesday, the 24th inst., 
» for holding the annual county grange 
> Picnic at Meramec Station, on the Mis- 
uri Pacific railroad, about twenty 
> Miles from St. Louis. The farmers and 
' itizens of the county generally are in- 
" vited to be present, bringing the fair sex 
‘With them. Well filled baskets will be 
. an enticing accompaniment. 
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‘Tt seems hardly necessary to say any- 
sg further in reference to the 
outh. It continues to this writing 

g. 16) and is doing incalculable in- 
to farmers. On Friday night there 

severe wind storm at St. Louis’ 
rain, but not enough to do! 
Bince thattime the weather' 









cumb. God be with the country in this 
hour of adversity. 


relief of suffering humanity in St. Louis 
a few days ago brought similur relief to 
the clfannels of trade. 
heat which has prevailed for a week 


change. Thedemand and prices im- 


fited. Fruits of all kinds at this time 
are very scarce and high, and those 
fortunate enough to have a supply are 
realizing fine prices. Pears are more 
abundant in the market than was an- 
ticipated. A good portion of the sup- 
plies however, are coming trom Ohio 
and New York by the car load in bar- 


lions of capital that is now being in- 
vested in her railroads, manufactodries 
and other industries there that have 
languished for want of it. The invest- 
ments of this character made in the 
south the past two years, have proved 
so remunerative that millions of capital 
are seeking the more profitable fields 
the cotton States afford. Cotton spin- 
dles and factories heretofore confined 
to the eastern cities are no longer nov- 
elties in the south. Emigration like 
the artisan and the mechanic will fol- 
low capital and seek the opening it of- 
fers in the south. Over no section of 
the country are the skies brighter at 
present. 


the 10th inst. was a very pleasant one. 
About six hundred persons were pres- 


the crowd would, without doubt, have 


J. Colman and C. M. Sibley. A most 


the ladies, and after all had done ample 
justice to it, there was plenty left. Af- 





be ready to cut, and those who have; 
not plenty of winter food, should cut 
and shock it early. 


Capt. Thos, T. Turner of Normandy, 
Mo., the well-known breeder of Jersey 
cattle, sowed a number of acres in sor- 
ghum the.past spring solely for feed 
for his stock. He is highly pleased 
with it. Heis cutting it witha mow- 
ing machine, letting it cure and putting | 
it away for future use. He says his 
stock relish it very highly, eating it all. 
He sowed corn at the same time for the 
same purpose, but finds sorgo much 
preferable to corn. 





Oe 

On last Monday towards noon, the as- 
sociated press dispatches in regard to 
President Garfield's health were rather 
of an alarming character. Nowhere 
was the news more seriously received 
than on the floor of the Merchant’s Ex- 
change. In a very short time wheat de- 
clined two cents-a bushel, corn one cent 
and oats one to twocents. Later in the 
day, however, the market rallied ana 
finally closed as it has several days past, 
higher than the opening in the morn- 
ing. The tendency of all the leading 
markets is upward. The men who 
bought and held for higher prices, have 
had smooth sailing the past month or 
more, and are likely to have for a month 
to come. 


As we go to press, the reports from 
the White House are about as gloomy 
as théy can be. Thepresident is sink- 
ing rapidly and a very few hours will 
elapse when we will probably receive 
the mournful intelligence of his death. 
It seems that the mistake was- in 
bringing the president to the White 
House, which is a very malarial nest in 
the summer. Whilethe treatment of his 
wound was in every wise satisfactory, 
the atmospheric conditions were unfa- 
vorable, and while all about him were 
feeling the poisonous influence, his 
hearty constitution carried him through 
to the point where he has had to suc- 





The refreshing rain and delightful 
weather following which came to the 


The terrible 


gave many a merchant idle hours. To 
the fruit market it was a_ grateful 


proved at once and shippers were bene- 


rels and prices are comparatively low 
in consegence. 


— 


An era of prosperity. in the near fu- 





his calculations on what was consumed 
at much lower prices, and forthwith the 
prices become established on this un- 
tenable ground. It is a fact well known 
to close observers of such -events that 
in seasons of short crops and very high 
prices, large supplies have been carried 
over toa season of plenty—the avari- 
cious speculator overdoing the business. 
The present will, in all probability, .be 
a duplicate of such occasions and the 
farmer who unloads before figures 
reach the highest pinacle, will be the 
best off. It is good policy not to refuse 
a good price. Delays are -beset with 
dangers, especially so in the field of 
speculation. t. 


The Chicago Fair, 

Big preparations are in progress for 
the first annual fair of the Chicago Fair 
Association, and it will bé watched 
with great interest from this section as 
well as elsewhere. Weunderstand that 
Missouri will be represented in the com- 
petitions for the magnificent premiums 
offered, and all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to D. L. Hall, Secretary, 116 
Monroe street, and that gentleman will 
also furnish premium lists and other 
details to all who desire them. 


Col. Jos. L. Stephens. 

On. Thursday, August 11th, Col. 
Joseph L. Stephens, one of the most 
prominent citizens of this state, and, 
for a long time, identified in the inter- 
ests of Cooper county, died at his resi- 
dence at Booneville. Col, Stephens 
was 55 years of age, was a veteran ot 
the Mexican war, a practitioner of law 
in the U. S. supreme court, and was the 
law partner of Senator Geo. C. Vest 
until the war broke out. He after- 
wards was interested in the banking 
business and was also largely concern- 
ed in railroad projects. He was a pub- 
lic spirited citizen, contributed much 
to the architectural beauties of his 
city, and was latterly before the peo- 
ple as a candidate for the U. S. Senate 
and for the gubernatorial chair. In 
1878 Col. Stephens was honored by an 
appointment as one of the Missouri 
commissioners to the Paris Exposition. 








must goin debt before the next crop is 
in sight unless you have made provis- 
ions for disasters of this character, and 
the failure will be light or severe just 
in proportion to the provisions you 
have made to guard against it, 


There is the most gloomy outlook 
for farmers that'we have known for 
many yearg. The present drouth has 
not had its equal for a score of years. 
It does not apply to a’ single state, or 
to three of states, but to more than 
one-half of all the states. The cern 
crop, the main stay of the farmers, has 
been cut down more than one-half, by 
its relentless hand. The pastures have 
been devastated and what vegetation 
they contain would burn up if a lfghted 
match were applied to them. Stock 
are suffering forfood and water, and 
will go into winter quarters in very 
poor condition. Farmers will neces- 
sarily sell off much of their stock at a 
sacrifice in order that they may save 
enough feed to carry the others through 
the winter. The importance of sowing 
rye in the corn fields and elsewhere for 
winter and early spring feed for stock 
we cannot impress too strongly upon 
the minds of our readers. 





Denver and Suburbs. 

For many years the Eldorado of the 
west has been Denver. The prospector, 
the agriculturist and the mechanic 
alike have striven to gain a footing 
within its borders, for so sure did then 
appear to be their happy advent on to 
that road that leads to fortune; but 
time and a more generally spread be- 
lief that there are no sure and certain 
roads to fortune, has tended to lower 
the fever heat of the emigrants of to- 


day, who, though less excited than their 
forerunners, are none the less hopeful. 


But profiting by the experience of their 


predecessors, they come prepared to 
withstand the ills they knew not of be- 
forehand, hence are more successful and 
in consequence more happy: 


Of all the class of men that came 


here, it seems that none were so griey- 
iously disappointed and left unreward- 
ed as the agriculturist and market 


His loss to Booneville and that section | gardener—for their expectations were 


of the State will bea severe one. His 
funeral took place on Saturday last. 


The Creve Cour Lake Festival. 
At Creve Cowur Lake, on Aug. 20th 
and 21st, the great Canadian oarsman,, 
Edward Hanlan, who has defeated all 
competitors in the world, embracing 
the best representatives from Canada, 
the United States, England and Austra- 
lia, will give an exhibition of his won- 
derful ability, in oarsmanship, on each 
of those dates. This will be in: connec- 
tion with a grand general festival which 
will embrace skiff races, foot races, rifle 
practice, and archery, turf races and 





will beimmense; that alone of bringing 
Hanlan here from Toronto, Canada, 
costing overathousand dollars. The 





ture for many of the southern States is 
positively assured as shown in the mil-| 


a ee 
The grange picnic near Pana, Ills., on 


ent. . But for the intense heat and dust 


been double what it was. Short speeches 
were made in the forenoon by T. N. 
Lakin and D. M. James, and the after- 
noon meeting was addressed by Col. N. 


magnificent dinner was spread out by 


ter the close of the meeting, a number 
of croquet parties had a pleasant. time 
on the beautiful lawn in front of W. J. 
Wilson’s residenee. The RURAL editor 
was enticed into taking part in one of 
these games, and made some awkward 
shots, it being the first recreation of this 
Kind he ever indulged in. Our visit was 
a very pleasant one, indeed, and will al- 
ways be remembered with pleasure. 
To ©. M. Sibley and his excellent lady 
are we indebted for their kind hospi- 
tality and for many pleasant courtesies. 


—- 





Every indication points to higher 
prices for corn, wheat,-oats, provisions, 
and other staple productions of the 
farm. Corn will doubtless goto 75 cts., 
and wheat to $1.50 per bushel. There 
are some points in this connection, how- 
ever, it will be well for the holders of 
such products to consider. The great 
advance in prices, will check the. de- 
mand both at home andabroad. -A por- 
tion-of the consumers, however, willing 
to invest in such commodities, must of 
necessity forego that pleasure.. Other 
articles of food easier of access, will be 
utilized and used.as a substitute for the 





more expensive food. . The average 


speculator figures out how much each 
fe tae eal PS me 


"ae 





festival will close with a magnificent 
display of fireworks which will be the 
finest ever seen in the west. Theeffect 
of pyrotechnics on the lake is some- 
thingindescribable. Ice water, refresh- 
ments and every species of accommoda- 
tion will be provided for the multitudes, 
and no one who can attend,should miss 
this grand affair. Creve Coeur is steadi- 
ly becoming the great pleasure resort of 
the west. 


Br akers Ahead. 
_ Among the papers read before the 
Bankers’ Convention at Niagara Falls 
a few days agu, was one from a New 
York banker in which he predicted an- 
other panic similar to that of 1873. He 
insisted the crash was coming, and 
warned the bankers assembled to be 
prepared for it or they would find 
themselves in the ruins. Thetimes for 
two or three years past have been re- 
markably prosperous. The spirit of 
speculation arose and spread and pros- 
pered—some'of the wildest schemes 
paying handsome dividends. Gigantic 
enterprises involving millions were 
underway and others in contempla- 
tion. Railroad stock was paying good 
dividends everywhere, and so many 
were engaged in business bordering on 
gambling it was folly to expect such 
smooth sailing very long. The New 
Yorker insists that we are positively 
going too fast and the sooner we put 
on the breaks the less disastrous wil] 
be the wreck. The immense quantities 
of gold coming to this country from 
Europe by every steamer the past few 
years for our surplus products, gave the 
merchant and farmer a position in the 
scale of prosperity they had not known 
for years. The foregoing was the suby 
stance of the communication and the 
bulk of it might be regarded as a usetul 
ani timely topic, especially so before 
such a body of men as composed the 
convention. In times of prosperity 
prepare for adversity, was the banker’s 
advice. In this congection it might be 
added that shurt crops means hard 
times, failures and adversity generally, 
results to which no class can claim to 
be indifferent to. It is now an estab- 
lished fact that the crops or~ staple 
products of thecountry are exceedingly 
light. We will miss the millions of 
European gold that has been flowing 
into our coffers, The eastern banker's 
timely warmng will apply with equal 
force to other classes. The suggestions 
referred to should afford food for re- 
flection for the cultivator of the soil. 
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naturally very great, as the location is 
such as to tempt enthusiasm, for the 
State is situated at an high altitude, 
and subject to neither extremes of heat 
or cold, But when they arrived with- 
in its borders, they were greeted on all 
sides, from continuous horizons with a 
sandy desert where naught but the 
cactus and sage bush grows, or here 
and there some life would be added to 
the scene by the appearance of a herd 
of migratory animals that at certain sea- 
fons of the year found here an habita- 
tion, But thanks to the many moun- 
tain streams that find:their level on the 


lains. 
goose races. The expense of the affair ag made - possible, 


A system of irrigation was 
and has been 


gradually adopted, whereby many thou- 
sands of acres of otherwise useless desert 
lands have been reclaimed, and -thus 
made to produce some of the finest 
wheat to be seen on the market—in 
fact, the grains produced on these re- 
claimed lands are never shrunken as 
much of the grain of commerce ap- 
pears, but it is always plump and full, 
and commanding the best price. What 
is very satisfactory to the farmer of 
these lands is the fact that he ean rely 
on reaping equally good crops year af- 
ter year, as the weather is not so alter- 
able as in the lower altitudes, and rare- 
ly or ever wet. Hence the farmer is 
here, what he is nowhere else, master of 
the situation, as by opening or closing 
of the sluces, he can have wet or dry 
weathey at pleasure—for Dame Na- 
ture rarely weeps enough to moisten 
her face, or dews enough to wet a cab- 
bage leaf. 


Some thousands of acres have thus 


been redeemed at the base of these 
mountains, and thousands more are 
just now being reclaimed, for capital- 
ists see that farming on these lands re- 
turns a better, or at least a surer div- 
idend than investments in mines, for 
verily the farmer is here a‘clerk of the 
weather as well as tiller’ of the soil. 
He waters his crops as readily as he 
waters his horses, and produces rood 
crops accordingly. 


At the present writing, a company of 


capitalists are now at work, irrigating 
some twenty thonsand acres of these 
desert lands in this near vicinity, when 
it is expected au impetus will be given 
the cultivation of market produce, and 
be a more remunerative business than 
farming—for at the present showing 
the retail ‘price of fruit and vegetables 
is simply astounding, when one con- 
siders the aptitude of this reclaimed 
soil and good climate for their produc- 
tion, The housekeeper pays fifty cents 
per box for blackberries, fifteen cents 
per pound for tomatoes, twenty and 
twenty-five cents per f ape for peaches, 
five cents or 

the price o } 
ty.cents to one dollar each. Here is a 
chanee for some of you eastern market 
gardeners, to come here and: take a 


er pound cabbages, while 
i watermelons ranges from fif- 


hand at developing this infant business 


and your own fortune. 


The city itself is a wonder, and a 


great credit to man’s industry and in- 
genuity, containing, as it does, many 
handsome blocks of buildings that in 
no way are second to the buildings of 
St. Louis or Chicago. - And though it is, 
situated on a desert plain, some fifteen 
miles from the base of .the mountains, 


where little or no-vegetation originally 
found a home; yet by the system of ir- 


rigation here adopted, whereby the gut- 
ters of the city are made the vehicle for 
continuous running water, sufficient 


ter is 
. | exeellent 


thereby supplied to keep in 
condi tion’ the _cottonwgod 
the citizens have planted on 
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the roadsides all over the city, eovering 
in the pavements with their. leafy 
arches, making a succession of. pic- 
tures that vie in beauty with those 
eastern cities, where the elm has found 
a congenial home and flourished for 
centuries, And when the visitor, strol- 
ling here or there in shadow of these 
leafy protectors, noting the difficulties 
that nature placed in the way and man 
overcame, thereby transforming a desert 
into a garden, as it were by the magic 
of the will, the question of where is 
the limit of man’s power over natural 
obstacles to his will, presents itself 
forcibly to the mind; and if the specula- 
tor sought for his answer in surround- 
ing scenes, he would in all. likelihood 
conclude it was not to be found here. 

J. W. S. 





He bikes It, 
‘ CoOL. COLMAN: My attention has just 
been called to the fact that unless I 
send another dollar soon, the RuRAL 
will cease its weekly visits—a thing I 
don’t want to happen. If I don’t get 
the RURAL every week (take notice), I 
am fretful and peevish—not in a condi- 
tion to attend to business, nor an agree- 
able companion for any one. So, here 
is your dollar. Sendthe Rurar. Don’t 
let a number fail to be sent. I take a 
number of agricultural papers, but I 
would not (I don’t wish to flatter or 
make you in anywise vain, for my sen- 
timents are endorsed by many in this 
neck-of-the-woods) give one page (not 
even excepting the Sorgo Department) 
of the RurRAL forthe enbire issue of all 
the others, ¢ 
I like the RuRAL for many reasons, 
and not the least one is its purity. No 
young lady, however modest, need blush 


at any expressions (rather language) it 
may contain. Long may it live! And 
may its present editor be found at the 
helm for a great many years yet. 
: . L. YANTIs. 
Brownsville, Mo., August 13. 





From Corning Ark. 


Cot. COLMAN: Crops look bad ia 
Clay county, Ark. Wehaven’t had rain 
enough here to wet the ground two 
inches deep sincethe 25th of June. Late 
corn is burnt up. Cotton isdropping all 
the young bowls, and pastures will burn 
over if fired. All vegetation is burned 
todeath. Now would bea good time 
for stock buyers that would drive off 
and feed, as people will have to get rid 
of their stock, poor, or fat. They can’t 
winter them. 

I want to know where I can get War- 
ner’s Safe Kidney and Liver cure? I 
Saw it recommended in the RLRAWof 
August 4th. . Answer through the Rvu- 
RAL. SUBSCRIBER. 

REpPLY.— You can get it from almost 
any store where patent medicines are 
kept.. Have you asked for it at your 
drug store? If not, apply for itand 
you will probably get it. 
© ome ee - 

Cot. COLMAN: I take pleasure in 
sending to you invitation and sin- 
cerely hope you may find time, as I 
know you have the inelination—to 
be with us. It is needless to say you 
will receive a hearty welcome, Our 











Kive Stock Breeder 


To Determine the Weight of Liye 
Cattle. © 
Measure in inches the girth round 
the breast, just behind the shoulder 
blade, and the length of the back from 
the tail to the foretop of the shoulder 
blade. Multiply the girth by the 
length, and divide by 144. If the girth 
is less than three feet, multiply the 
quotient by 11; if between three feet 
and five feet multiply by 16; if be 
tween five feet and seven feet, multi. 
ply by 24; if between seven and*ning 
feet, multiply by 31. If the animal jg 
lean, deduct 1-2@th from the result, 
Take the girth and length in feet 
multiply thesquare of the girth by the 
length, and multiply the product by 
336. The result will be the answer in 
youndss The Jive weight multiplied 
y 0.65 gives a near approximation to 
{the net weight. — 





Raising Jersey Cattle. 

There are upon the island of Jersey 
12,000 head of cattle, which is about 
2,400 head to every square mile. Thig 
is after deducting the land occupied by 
buildings, gardens, roads, etc. Proba- 
bly there is not another tract of land of 
the same dimensions in the world 
which sustains so large a number of 
cattle. Jersey has exported for the 
we eighteen years anaverage of 2,049 

ead. - Her ability todo this is owing 
to the high cultivation of various kinds 
of grass and roots. Among the latter 
the parsnip is considered the most val- 
uable, and the islanders consider that 
the color in the butter is due in a great 
measure to the feeding of the prrsnip. 
They do not confine its use to the win- 
ter season, but feed it alike the year 
around, 





Cattle on the Plains, 
How the cattle business is conducted 
on the plains, very few outside of those 
engaged in the business there have any 
definite idea. The Sidney (Neb.) Plain- 
dealer’s description of the method as 
follows will not be devoid of interest; 


First each owner selects some bond 
for his herd, and every head of stock is 
branded and then turned on their res- 
ective ranges. The stock thus turned 
peccee where they choose,sometimes re- 
maining on their range, but generally 
drifting here, there and everywhere 
over the vast prairies of western Ne- 
braska, Wyoming and Colorado, finding 
their own food, care, water and shelter, 
Each spring beginning early in May, the 
cattle owners meet and appoint a cer- 
tain time for the beginning of the round 
up, and on that day representatives 
from the cattle owners or the owners 
themselves assemble at an appointed 
place; a wagon is provided for each 
mess as they style it, in which che men, 
ranging from six to fifteen, put their 
baggageand blankets. The eook’s mess 
box is on the back end of the wagon. 
Almost military precisipn and discipline 
are observed. From five to ten ponies 
are used by each man. This number 
seems to the yninitiated,more than nec- 
essary for the’prosecution of the work, 
but when itis remembered that most 
of the time that these horses are on the 





fair isa joint exhibition of the State 
Fair Association, the State Horticul- 
tural Society, the State Wool _Growers’ 
Association and the State Grange. It 
promises to be'large and well attend- 
Will you come? Very truly, 
Gro. Y. JOHNSON, Sec’y. 

Topeka, Kansas. 





An important sale of Missouri Agricul- 
tural College lands was effected in New York 
City Monday last thrgngh the well known 
banking firm of Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
The number of acres sold is 115,301 at an 
average of $2.50 per acre or for about 
$288,000. The purchaser is Mr. George H. 
Nettleton, president of the Fort Scott, South- 
eastern and Memphis railroad. — 


The lands are chiefly agricultural and 
mineral ip character and are divided up as 
follows 53,128 acres in Howell county, which 
sold for $1 50 an acre; 8,613 acres in Oregon 
county, which sold for $150 an acre; 48,807 
in Douglas county, which sold for $1 50 an 
acre; 4,406 acres in Ozark county, which 
sold for #5 an acre, and 9,345 acres in Texas 
county, which sold for $3 50 an acre. 

The object of the purchaser is to continue 
his railroad through the lands and make 
them valuable. He purshased an option up- 
on the purchases for forty-five days on July 
7, but concluded the purchase before his op- 
tion expired. 

The sale of the lands is made in pursuance 
of a long matured plan of Dr.“Laws to put 
them upon the market at the earliést prac- 
ticable period and dispose of them so as tt 
secure a regular income to the University. 
The revenue from sales and Jeases has since 
the location of the college been insignificant, 
while the loss from destruction of timber 
has been very great. There yet remain some 
165,000 acres belonging to the college, 
equally as valuable as the foregoing which 
the University authorities hope to dispose of 
at an early day. The revenue that will ac- 
crue from the salé of the 115,301 acres alone, 
if the money is invested in government 
bonds, will yield an income half as large as 
that now derived from legislative appropria- 
tion. It is hoped by the sale of the remain- 
der of the lands to secure a sufficient income 
to the institution to relieve it from the humil 

jating necessity of begging each successive 
legislature for the pittance of a support.— 
Columbia Herald. : 

-——-_- b 
Cou. Corman: I have been ,reading the 
Rugzat Wortp for some time, and although 
I am not farming, I miss it very much since 
I came from Leadville where I was a regular 
subscriber, Please find enclosed one dollar 
and send the paper as long as it lasts, to 
yours truly, 








Joun R. Matruews, 
405 Aropahoe st., Denver, Col. 





How Women would Vote. 
Were women alowed to vote, every one in 
the land who has used Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite 
Prescription” would vote it to be an unfail- 
ing remedy for the diseases peculiar to her 
sex. By druggists. 


Big Ranches. 
A colossal cattle ranch of 200,000 acres is 
being located in the Bow river country, 300 
miles northwest of Ft. Benton, by O. H. 
Cochrane, the cattle prince of Canada.— 


Qheyenne aes ; 
If yon call that a colossal ranch, what will 

age ang Sot arty, 8 

to 





keen jump after some stray cow, calf or 
bull, wich from the freedom they have 


or hills areas wild asan untamed ‘buf- 
falo, then it is plain enough to the most 
unsophisticated that horses are soon 
run down. These riding ponies are 
kept in a bunch by each mess and are 
in charge, day and night, of men -hired 
for the purpose of herding them. Grain 
is never fed to them. the nutritious 
grasses of the hills and plains furnishing 
abundant sustenance. 


Cattle Notes. 
There are thirteen million cows in the 
United States. This is morethan are kept 
by any nation of Europe, Germany having 
the highest, 8,962,221. 
The butter product of the United States 
tor 1880 is estimated by the department of 
agriculture at 1,000,000,000 pounds, and the 
cheese product at 300,000,060 pounds. 
Cows teats that are rough, cracked or sore 
in any way may be treated by an application 
of one ounce of glycerine and one-fourth 
as much turpentine mixed and rubbed on 
the teats after milking. It is not advisable 
to wet teats with mlk. It is better to wipe 
them with a wet cloth. or wash them witb 
a sponge before milking. 
Pittsburg Stockman: Every stockman 
feels that the foreign demand for American 
fat stock should add to the profit of his busi- 
ness, and it will if his business is properly 
managed. But no one need expect any spe- 
cial advantage from the European trade port. 
The vast number of stock-raisers who are 
content to feed whatever comes, regardless 
of its quality or capasity for development, 
find their products excluded when the car- 
goes for Europe are made up. Exporters 
bave found that they cannot afford to handle 
any kind of low-grade stuff, and consequent- 
ly pay no attention to offerings of inferior 
quality. To catch the benefits of our for- 
eign trade, the feeder must make quality and 





is putting his grain into cattle, hogs oF 
sheep. 

A gentleman well posted thinks there is § 
disposition on the part of many breeders, 
and stock-growers to confuse the two terms, 
“grade” and “cross.” These two, however, 
should by no means be indiscriminately 
adopted in many various classes of cattle, 
If understand properly a “cross” is indeed 
in one sence a thoroughbred, for sire and 
dam are in, this case both thoroughbreds. 
For instance, ‘the calf of a thoroughbred 
Shorthorn by a thoroughbred Hereford, 8 
a “cross-bred” animal, while the calf of the 
native cow with a thoroughbred sire, '* 
strictly a grade approaching according ‘ 
the number of crossings, it taking three 
make a thoroughbred entitled to be register 
ed inthe herd-book. But yet a calf by% 
thoroughbred sire with a native cow, cov 
be called a “cross” between a thoroughbred 
and a native. 


\ Calves born as twins, when of the same 


sex, breed as regularly and readily as thos? 
which come at a single birth, and often im 
herit the fecundity ot their parents. Whe? 
however, a bull and heifer-calf arrive at one 
birth, the heifers, in a large proportion © 
cases never breed. Such animals, spoke? . 
by old Roman writers as Tornae, are pop® 
larly known as free martins, and often 
sume masculine cbaracterr;. are short oe 
rough like about the head, but seldom Em 
any appearances connected with their gene 
ative organs sufficient to account for | 
“A few of these martin 
probably not more 












Wilson Waddington containing -650 pot 
ecres ?—Red River (N. M.) Chronicle. . 


| not breeding. 
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enjoyed fora year in roaming the plait. . 


condition prime considerations, whether be , 
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7 
ten. Bulls}and reared in England es 


’ \ ally for 
he turf; but it is claimed that this has 
developed horses much superior to the 
renowned stock from which they origi- 


gufficient evidence of fact, that the heifer is|/ nated: that these horses possess, as 
more likely to breed if she happens to’ be |rule, not only more apeed) but greater 


porn before instead of, after her twin bro- 


ther. 

Jay Gould has purchased a large interest 
in the National Stock Yards. situated just 
across the river from St. Louis and adjoining 
East St Louis. Mr.Gould is gradually ac- 
quiring control of the leading industries of 
St. Louis. He already has a large interest in 
the Vulcan [ron Works, a large share of the 
stock of the Wabash and the Missonri Pa- 
gific roads, a prospective lease of the bridge 
for ninety nine years, and has secured con- 
trol of the Mississippi barge lines, and the 

nrchase of the National Stock Yards is 
made as contributing to his railroad and 
bridge enterprises it being an almost neces- 
gary adjanct to both, The capital stock of 
the yards, which were Constructed in 1871, 
jg $1,250,000. They cover 650 acres and are 
the best improved stock yards in the country. 
Every visitor to St.Louis should take the 
time to visit these yards, Nothing about 
jhe city so impresses the visitor with its 
magnitude as does its magnificent stock 
yards. 

The cattle commission devoted to-day. 
(Aug, 11.) to discussing and preparing quar- 
antine regulations for cattle imported from 
Europe; also to preparing regulations for the 
disinfection of cars to be used in the export 
cattle traffic, and to devising means for de- 
finitely ascertaining the extent of the infect- 
ed districts inthe United States. Unwarran- 
ted discrimination on the part of the Cana- 
dian government against American cattle 
was also considered, and Dr. Thayer’s report 
apon the contagious cattle disease prevailing 
in Nova Scotia was read. The commission 
was premanently organized with Prof. 
James Laws of Cornell university chairman: 
J. Sanders of the Stock Journal, Chicego 
secretary. All communications referring 
to the business or work ofthe commission | 
must be sent tothe secretary at Chicago. 
They decided to make searching investiga- 
tion at the great western centres of the 
cattle trade to ascertain to a certainty that 
those points are free from infection. 


Mr. G. F. Taber, Patterson, N. Y., thinks 
that the prejudice against polled cattle is not 
to be wondered at in view of the fact that so 
many persons are directly interested in the 
horned breeds. But the prejudice is with- 
out reason, and is sure to give way, indeed, 
is rapidly giving way, before the knowledge 
of the obvious advantages of this improved 
stock, which advintages he has proved mm 
his own experience, and sums up as follows 
in the Rural New Yorker: “No farmer who 
has owned a head of improved polled cattle 
will ever again have cattle with horns. A 
dozen of the polled cattle will drink at the 
sme time from a trough, which would ac- 
ommodate but one animal having horns, 
The same number will crowd together under 
a shed for shelter the whole space which one 
horned animal would consider necessary for 
its comfort, driving its fellows out. With 

, these polled cattle the farmer and the ship- 
per of stock need have no fear of damage 
resulting from the goring of horns. There 
is now a demand from all parts of the coun- 
try for young bnils of this breed, the pro- 
geny from a cross of these on horned cows 
being for the most part hornless. The bulls 
are notably quiet.” 

An English writer, in behalf of the inter- 
ests of agriculturists at home, while acknowl- 
edgedging that the country cannot rear a full 
sapply of meat for the requirements, says the 
islands make up the finest meaf-producing 
eountry in the world, from the suitability of 
wil,climate and herbage. He argues that 
he grazing fields of America should be used 

wbring the cattle up to the candition at 
which the pastures and market of the United 


: Kingdom can be utilized to advantage, He 


would make the western ranches the rear- 
ing ground and English meadows the fat- 
tening ground. The compulsory slaughter 
at a port under the pretext of pro 
tecting the farmers and to avoid dis- 
seminating disease, operates against the farm- 
ers’ interests, which is to utlize his lands; 
and advocates the importation of store cattle 
from America, there being none to be obtain- 
ed in his own country. He says a well-bred 
bullock has made all his bones and muscle 
everything but flesh and fat) at 3 years old, 
the age at which he bears transportation best, 
fattens rapidly and on less food. He says to 
keep the animal in the western prairies up 
to this age is economy. Landed at 1,000: lbs, 
and at a cost of £15, the American store cat- 
tle will, on grass and stall feeding, increase 
100 tbs per month, and in five months 
attain his full weight—1,500, ths—and 
value increased to £36. 
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What Constitutes A Thoroughbred 
Horse. Lc 
This question frequently recurs, al- 
though it has often been answered in 
eur own as well as in the columns of 
ether kindred public prints. A few 
days ago we were called upon by a cou- 
ple of acquaintances whose views upon 
this question were at variance to state 
What the term “thoroughbred,” in horse 
parlance, implies; albeit neither of 
these gentlemen are novices so far as 
general information - pertaining to the 
horse isconecerned. The question of the 
eligibility of animals to compete in the 
thoroughbred rings at stock and agri- 
cultural fairs, is constantly coming up, 
and occasions no little friction and dis- 
Satisfaction. 
Thoroughbred horses in the United 
8tates are. with a few exceptions, of 
English origin, and the thoroughbred of 
England is an animal whose pedigrees is 
traced, without an admixture of impure 
ood, to Oriental or Eastern origin. In 
that country the rule is inflexible that 
an animal must trace, withouta flaw 
n pedigree, to Oriental or Arabian -an- 
eestors; but in this country five pure 
crosses entitles an animal to register 
in the stud books, and this is the crite. 
tion which decides the eligibility of an 
+ pe to compete in the thoroughbred 
88 at fairs. The ‘progeny of a thor- 
oughbred sire andadam without a pedi- 
ree gives a half-blood’as the first cross. 
thie, degrees further on, or crossing 
. ed beeen successively with a pure 
orse, gives an animal which is 
gin as of sufficient purity of 
blood ae it to registry as a full 
thoronghtroas ead to compete with 
class of } reds in the rings for this 
word more flegeauee de respon: to! 
4 kindred inquiry petising to. the 
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Strength, size, style, action, and courage, 
_than is found among horses anywhere 
| else in the world, and that in no other 
| Way conkl such horses be produced or 
their quality be maintained. Ah infu- 
| sion of such blood in the common horse 
| Stock of the country imparts to the off- 
!spri ng more courage, stami >a, and style, 
previded these characters are unimpuir- 
ed in the thoronghred. Some-times 
with this, as with every other descrip 
tion of livestock, injudicious breeding 
or management, or both, deteriorates 
the valuable qualities for which the 
“blood” horse has so long been noted.— 
Prairie Farmer. 
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Horses---Trotters and Walkers. 
Every now and then there isa mania 
for trotting horses, Even the practical 
farmer gets the bit in his mouth oc- 


@ light vehicle with a two-forty step- 
per, or as near to that as good luck 
may throw such an animal in his way 
in purchasing from a drove, as has fre- 
quently been the case. In the midst of 
this the question is asked, “is the trot- 
ting horse of any value to the com- 
munity ?” and it has been liberally dis- 


cultural clubs, The prevailing idea is, 


with many people, that the fast horse 
is onty useful to or valued by gamblers, 
Fata men, &c. But is thisso? We 
think not. There are extremes in ev- 
erything, and it is a pity that the speed 
of this noblest animal should be con- 
nected with any such thought as this. 
That it is wrong to have our agricultural 
tairs made subservient to horse-races, 
we admit. No paper has taken strong- 
er ground against this than the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. Indeed, we are 
not sure but.we might claim that the 
marked improvement of public senti- 
ment on this subject was inaugurated 
by us. Certainly we feel that no pa- 
per has done more for correcting pub- 
lic sentiment than we. Yet there is no 
more reason why there should not be 
fast horses than that there should be 
slow ones; and a fast runner should be 
encouraged as much asa fast walker. 
While we cordially agree, therefore, 
with the proposition that any agricul- 
tural society, which makes the interest 
of the trotting horse paramount to all 
other interests, will sooner or later be 
ruined, we are by no means willing to 
admit that nothing but evil comes 
from a fast horse. Ong of the great 
sources for human admiration fcr the 
horse is that he is fleeter and stronger 
than we. Wecare little for the .walk- 
ing horse, except as a mere walker, in 
which he is certainly valuable, but it 
would be hard to get up any enthu- 
siasm in a walking horse race. We 
never even heard of a bet made on a 
walking horse, though one might say 
it would be as easy to get up bets on 
walkers as on trotters. But it is not 
done. There is no admiration there; 
no enthusiasm; because there is noth- 
ing remarkable. But we measure the 
horse’s Value by the work he can do and 
his fleetness of foot. These are the 
legitimate subjects for admiration and 
encouragement. Our only objection is 
that these points which ought to be of 
very limited encouragement when 
there so many other departments of 
agriculture to care for," are so often 
made at the beginning and end of an 
exhibition. That’s all. Yet all must 
admit that there is no grander sight 
than a race between two or more re- 
markably fleet horses; and if it were 
possible that they could be ,conducted 
as amere event of sight-seeing at a 
stipulated price, without betting or 
any of the evil effects usually connect- 
ed with these occasions, thousands of 
people would attend them where hund- 
reds now do, and willingly pay their 
dollar or fivedollars to enjoy the thrill- 
ing interests of such an event—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


—_—_-—_—__—_ ~<a + eo — 
Feeding Driving Horses. 

Many a fine driving horse has been 
ruined by injudicions feeding, and it is 
safe tosay that nearly half of the bro- 
ken down or disabled horses, aside from 
injuries arising from mechanical causes, 
are made so through the want of knowl- 
edge or care of their owners in regards 
to food and feeding. 


Many horses are injured in colthood 
hy feeding too liberally on- hot, violent 
food, which destroys or impairs the 
muscles, ‘bones and tissues, making 
them soft and spongy, and incapable of 
hearing the strain which is put upon 
them in after life. Corn should never 
be fed to colts or driving horses, unless 
in merely occasional feeds to break up 
monotony and to help regulate the sys- 
tem, for such food is only fit for the 
hard, slow working horses which are 
seldom driven out of a walk. For rap- 
id quick work, such as pleasure and 
driving horses, the feed should be prin- 
cipally of clean bright oatg, and but lit- 
tle hay. .Thereis far too.much hry fed 
toall kinds of borse stock, especially to 
driving horses, for it causes broken 
wind, heaves, and numerous other dis- 
orders which destroy the.value of an 
otherwise desirable animal. A horse 
which is kept continually on the road 
should have very little hay,and that on- 
ly at night feed, after the animal is put 
up for the night. The morning and 
uoon feed should be of grain alone—no 
hay—and the night feed, at the regular 
feeding time, shoufd be the usual feed 
of grain. Just before closing the sta- 
ble for the night, fill the racks with hay, 
which should be clean, bright timothy 
only, and give ry at noother time. 
Feeding driving horses on hay will 
cause sluggishness and discomfort, even 
when it does not produce more desira- 
ble results. : 

Never, when going on an unusually 
long journey, give your horses a double 
feed.us is too.often done,but reserve the 
extra feed until the wor< is done, when 
it will do the a ot and aa Br 

n opportunity of working an Injury. 
x ease dead be watered along the 
journey, even when he is warm, provid- 
ed he is driven immediately after he 
drinks, otherwise do not water (merely 
sponging out, his mouth), until he has 
been well rubbed down and has cooled 
off. Never stint your horse for water 
when driving vac etd long distances, 
atid you will find he will keep up his 
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A Famous Long Island Mare. . 
The residents of East Meadow, L. I, 
in the town of Hempstead, were great- 
ly alarmed a few. nights ago by what 
some of them took to be a comet com- 


ing out of the north, drawn by a. war 
horse. It was near midnight, and the 
horse came tearing down the road with 
flames streaming above and behind. 
Asthe horse came thundering down. 
the road he was stopped, and it proved | 
to be the mare and wagon of a fisher-| 
man named Hoff, who had stopped and 
left a burning torch in his wagon A 
bale of hay in the wagon, caught fire, 
and the mare started on arun for 
home. This mare has a wonderfnl 
history. She is nine years old, and it 
is claimed she can trot a niile to a 
wagon in less than three minutes. 
Two years ago she walked into a mill 
pond, and with a wagon went over the 
flood-gate, and was rescued after a 
hard struggle. She isthe animal that 
was driven by William Rhodes, the old 
fisherman, who was murdered four 
years ago. On that night the murderer 
éd the horse along the railroad track 
to a bridge that crossed the culvert un- 
derneath, where Rhodes’ body was 
found, and threw her off the bridge to 
make it appear that Rhodes had driven 
off the bridge. She fell nearly twenty, 
feet. The wagon was broken to 
pieces, but the mare was uninjured, 
and was found next morning standing 
in a farmer’s yard two miles away. 
Maud 8. Lowers Her Record. 
Rochester, Aug. 11.—Fifteen thousand 
people were in attendance at the races to- 
day. Maud 8. trotted'against time to beat 
her own record, and chipped-off a quarter of 
a second at the first trial, making the mile 
-y oe followed :3234, 1:0514, 1:37, 
H As 
The Vanderbilt party occupied reserved 
seats in the judges’ stand. At the clese of 
the second beat of the 2:21 class the track 
was dragged near the pole for the purpose of 
giving Maud 8. every opportunity to do her 
best. Thé day was perfect, and not the 
slightest breeze was blowing. At 25 minutes 
before 4 o’clock the magnificent mare jog- 
ged past the grand-stand. Every eye wason 
her, and there was great enthusiasm. Again 
she passed the stand, and going beyond by 
three-quarters of a mile turned and trotted 
around the turn. Nearing the judge’s stand 
Bair nods and the nod is returned—she is 
off. What a magnificent animal she is ; how 
she flies along; the runniug horse accom- 
panying her cannot keep pace with her; he 
is two lengths behind and doing his best. 
The first quarter is reached and the time 3254 
is called out. Will she beat her record is the 
whispered inquiry ? Never mind, only look 
at her. It is only an instant and she reaches 
her half mile, time 1:05144. She must in- 
crease her pace} she does, Like a bird she 
skims along and passes the three-quarter pole 
in 1:3714. If she does not break she will 
beat 2:1014. There is no sign of a break as 
at the start. See places each foot just 
where it should go. Down the stretch she 
comes and in splendid form passes under the 
wire in 2:1014. Three cheers go up and} 
Vanderbilt’s party cheer and wave their hats. 
An ingtant later the official time is hung out 
by the judges, and the applause of 20,000 
people greets it. 


: Horse Notes. 
Nénoy Awfal, dam of Rarus, is dead. 
The receipts on the occasion of Maud 8.’s 
great trotat Belmont Park netted Mr. 
Goodin, it is said $8000. 
It is said that the owner of Lady Rolfe 
(2:22l4) is willing to make “a match with 








Mand 8. or St. Jelian for $5,000 a side to be 


trotted on the Minneapolis track during fair 
week. ‘ 

Gray Chief's indifferent showing in the 
two-mile races in the Grand Circuit is said 
to be owing to an injury to his leg which he 
received during the recent 2:25 race at Bel- 
mognt. 

A splendid Brewster road wagon and the 
balance of the driving paraphernalia for the 
use of Maud 8. are now in Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
stable awaiting the Queen’s retirement from 
the tarf. 

Checkmate’s performances at Saratoga, 
when weight, age, distance and the character 
of the*horses he has met are considered, ap- 
pear to be the best in the annals of the Amer- 


}ican turf. 


Steve Phillips, who brought out the 
famous pacer Sleepy Tom, and has always 
driven him, will hereafter be elsewhere en- 
gaged, his services having been dispensed 
with by Mr. Joe Udell, owner of Tom. 

Bostons trotting attractions in September 
will .be very. great. Among other items 
there will be the $10,000 trotting match for 
stallions and Little Brown Jug will try to 
beat his own and Maud §: record for a purse 
of $2500. 


Great things are expected of the chesnut 
mare Florence by Highland Grey, of Spfan’s 
stable. President wards of the Cleve- 
land club has offered $15,000 for her on be- 
half of a Cleveland gentleman. but the offer 
was refused. 

The entries in the stake for #tallions that 
have neyer beaten 2:20, to be trotted at the 
Breevder’s meeting ut Prospect Park, in 
October, include Hambletonian, Mambrino, 
Independence, Kentuckian, Indianapolis and 
and victor. In the stake for 2:30 stallions 
the entries are Mambrino, Dudley, Bellwood, 
Ellwood, Medium, and Karabassett. 


Mr. J. H. Fenton, of Chicago, asked for 
and obtained permission to disinter the re- 
mains of Bonesetter, at Pittsburg, Pa., with 
a view to having them. stuffed, mounted, 
and placed on exhibition in the windgw of 
his establishment. A taxidermist was en- 
gaged tor the purpose, but five days after the 
horse’s dekth a dispatch was reecived from 
Pittsburg conveying the intelligence that 
the remains of he horse were not in a con- 
dition to stuff, the mane and tail being muti- 
lated. It is supposed that relic-hunters cut 
them for souverirs. All that could be ob- 
tained were the hoofs, which were removed 
and sent to Mr. Fenton, who will have them 
mounted and placed on exhibition. 

The Chicago Tribune says: Orrin Hickok 
ha. had more than his share of bad luck this 
season. Santa Claus was off in the early 
part of it, but was:just rounding to when he 
started in the stallion race at HKechester, 
July 4. He was in no condition for suoh a 
bruising race, and has felt the effects of it 
since. ‘Taking counsel of wisdom Mr. 
Hickok does not intend to start him until 
the Balch stallion race, at Boston, Sept. 15. 
although he was entered in the 2:15 class 
throug the circuit. St, Julian is now suffer- 
ing from a bad throat, a sort of quinsy,.and 
there is no prospet of his being started any- 
where for several weeks. He has lost the 
fattest part of the harvest. To crown all, 
Mr. Hickok brought Overman from Califor- 
nia on purpose to capture the 2:30 classes, 
and that horse is all broken eut with sores, 
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The Shepherd. 


Hatted by R. U. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
soupin Oo. Il, to whom all matter relat- 
ing to this department should be addressed. 














Sturdy in Sheep. 
A correspondent: makes a series of. in- 


sheep. Naturally enough he appears 
astounded at the various phases through 
which the parasite passes, the manner 
in which it reaches its habitat in the 
brain, and the reason why young sheep 
rather than older sheep or cattle are its 
frequent victims. We shall briefly en- 
deavour to answer these inquiries, and 
throw some light on this most curious 
and interesting subject. 

One of the six varieties of tapeworm 
which infest the dog is tenia cenuras. 
Like other members of this cestoid fam- 
ly itis made up of segments of joints, 
which are in reality separate individual 
worms, with a series of smaller consti- 
tuting the narrowed neck, and another 
modified to form the head by which the 
colony. affixes itself to the intestinal 
walls and obtains susténances. The dog 
infested with these worms gives off in 
defacation numbers of these segements 
full of eggs: Scattered over the grass, 
or carriedin water, the embryos appear 
sometimes to enter the bodies of insects 
and molluses, to undergo their certain 
transmutations, protected the while 
from destruction by weather or accident, 
and becoming more widely distributed. 


Extruded from their intermediate bear- 
ers, perhaps sometimes swallowed with 
them, the embryos are liable to be pick- 
ed up | dogs, and, according to Prof, 
Cobbold and other good ohservers, with- 
in three months sexually mature tape 
worms are found in the bowels. 

This ova of the trenia czenuras, instead 
of again entering the body of a dog, 
sometimes is picked up bya sheep. The 
capsule containing the embryo is speed- 

ily dissolved by the gastrie juice. With 

their proboscis like borers they work 
their way into the blood-vessels. In- 
stead of proceeding in the natural way 
to assume the form of their immediate 
parents, they undergo in another habi- 

tat another -metamorphosis. Carried 
along in the current of the circulation, 
by a species of elective affinity. boubt- 
less analogous to that which attracts to 
various textures the matreials requisite 
for their nutrition, the embryos are 
staid in the brain, bore their way out 
of the capillaries, gather around them a 
sac, part with their hooks and borers, 
which are now no longer required, and 
instead of the ribbon like tapeworm 
there is gradually developed the famil- 
iar bladder worm—the sturdy—with its 
many heads and its four sucking dises. 
This brain hydatid varies in size from 

an almost microscopic cell to a large 
grape. It comes to perfection in about 
two months after the ingestion of the 
ova. The perfected hydatid has been 
given by Professor Cobbold, Professor 
Simonds, and other experimenters, to 
dogs perfectly free from tapeworm, and 

within three months, resorting to the 
original parent stock, fully developed 
tenia ceenuras are found in their intes- 
tines. 

Inquiry is sometimes made why sheep 
are so much more liable to sturdy than 
cattle or horses. Wecan give no suffi- 
cient reason, - They areas likely to pick 
up the aged forms on the grass or in 
the water. Their gastric fluids must, 
however, havea greater solvent power 
destroying the parasite ; or their textures 
must better ‘resist entrance into the 
blood-vessels, or escape into the sub- 
stance of the brain. Again, how hap- 
pens it that young sheep are almost ex- 
clusively the victims of sturdy. Young 
animals are the subjects of most forms 
of parasitism, Their proclivity tosturdy 
may depend upon their more delicate 
tender structures faciitating the intru 

sion of the bovine parasite. 

Other varieties of. tapeworm some- 
times find access to the bodies of men 
and other animals, and take up their 
abode in other organs as well as the 
the brain. They come in various forms. 
As in sturdy, the parasite is sometimes 
enclosed in a cyst. Prof. Cobbold, the 
highest British authority on this sub- 
ject, states that nearly 47 per cent. of 
the easés of hydatids affecting human 
patients, of which trustworthy records 
are found, werein the liver; 6 per cent. 
were in the brain; 344 per cent. in the 
heart: not less than 15 per cent. of these 
cases of human parasitism are stated to 
prove fatal. 

The measles of pork, beef and mutton 
—Cysticercus celllosus bovis et ovis— 
are still another phase of tapeworm hy- 
datids. They are liable to infest man 
as well as the lower animals; they are 
productive of serious symptoms, some- 
times difficult to diagnose, and not al- 
ways referred during life to their true 
parasite cause. They abound where 
sanitary arrangements are disregarded 
and where food is used raw, or imper- 
fectly cooked. In Iceland, for example, 
where every family has six dogs, where 
28 per cent. of these. dogs are stated 
usually to have tapeworm, where people 
and dogs alike devour their food very 
adequately cooked, intestinaland oth- 
er forms of parasite disesse are common 
amongst all classee, especially amongst 
the women, who, living much at home, 
are more apt than the men to drink the 
water from contaminated pools and 
shallow wells too close to their dwel- 
ling, and besides are less prone to qual- 
ifv the drinking water with a drop of 
whiskey, which helps to destroy -the 
trpeworm ova. In various parts of In- 
dia, where people, cattle, and dogs often 
drink from impure water, contaminated 
with animal offscourings, parasitic dis- 
ease affecting the intestines, the liver 
and the muscles has often extended 
pagerne§ and has been difficult to hold 
in check. From, similar causes these 
parasitic disorders have also been too 
prevalent in southern Australia. 

In this country alarm periodically oc- 
curs regarding home grown and impor- 

measles meat. Itis most important 
that sanitary tap net should vigilint- 
ly discover such disorders. ’ Any organs 
or portion of organs containing hydatids 
should be condemned and promptly con- 
verted into manure. The flesh of a 
sheep with sturdy,or of a hog with 


harles | measled liver, is not , however, neces- 


sarily all unsound or desésrving of -en- 
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todestroy whole 
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carcases because a few parasites are 
found inoneorgan. Thorough cooking, 
even for 10 minutes at a temperture of 
140 degrees. Fahr., has been proved by 
repeated experiment certainly to destroy 
all ova or embryo forms. Tapeworm 
ova are tolorably certainly removed 
from contaminated water by passing it 
through charcoal or magnetized iron fil- 
ters. In limiting the extenston of stur- 
dy, it is desirable that sup@rvision 
should be exercised over all dogs; if any 
suspicion occur as to their having worms 
they should be tied up or coufined._ It 
is folly to allow them to distribute the 
prolific parasites, as they must do when 
at large amongst other dogs, sheep, hares 
or rabbits. They should have, fasting, 
a dose of oil and turpentine, and their 
excreta should thereafter be examined. 
If portions of cy. sort of tapeworm are 
found, male shield fern root, areca-nut, 
or other appropriate remedies should be 
given, the patient kept in confinement, 

is ejections burned, and the grass and 
yard within his reach, as well as the 
floor of his kennel watered occasionally 
with diluted carbolicacid.—North Brit- 
ish Agriculturist. 








ao 

Lambs. 
“By-and-by,” says the Rural New 
Yorker, “there will be complaints about 
loss of lambs by the disease known as 
the pale disease, paper skin, anemia 
bloodliness, cough, husk, hoose, &c., &c., 
and persons will be inquiring,what shall 
we do to’save our lambs? Here is an- 
other serious trouble which has a most 
simple remedy. All that is required is 


to keep the lambs off’ from pasture 
where old sheep have run. The old 
sheep void in their dung myriads of eggs 
of the worms (thread worms strongy- 
lus filaria), which cause in the lambs 
this disease with so many names. The 
eggs adhere to the grass and are taken 
into the lambs’ stomachs, or they are al- 





and from the stomach the worms pro- 
ceed tothe intestines, causing trouble 
there, or ascend the gullet and pass into 
the windpipe and descend into the air 
passages and the lungs. 


Hurdling Sheep. 
The American Cultivator describes a 
system of hurdles for use in preventing 
waste of pastured crops, which seems 
to beexcellent. Each hurdle is twelve 
féet long and is made with astout pole 
bored with two series of holes twelve 


inches apart. Stakes six feet long are 
put in these holes so that they project 
from them three feet on each side of the 
pole. One series of holes is bored in a 


direction atright angles with that of 
the other, and when the stakes are prop- 
erly piace they form a hurdle, the end 
of which looks like the letter X. The 
field in which they “are used consists, 
say of six acres, A strip of ten feet in 
width is thus set off, upon which four 
hundred sheep feed. They eat up all 
the grass upon this strip. The hurdles 
are then turned over, exposing another 
strip of rather more than four feet in 
width in each turn. When this is fed 
off the hurdles are again turned over. 
The chevaua-de-frise presented by the 
hurdles prevents any tresspassing upon 
the other side of them, and by usin 

two rows of hurdles the sheep are kep 

in a narrow strip betweenthem. Their 
droppings are very evenly spread over 
the field, = which itis richly fertilized. 
At night the sheep are taken off and 
the grass watered, The growth is one 
inch per day under this treatment, and 
when the field has beenfed over, the 
sheep are brought back again to the 
starting point, and commence once more 
eating their way along, ei 








Rules for Keepers of Sheep. 

1. Keep sheep dry under foot with litter. 
This is even more necessary than roofing 
them. Never let them stand or lie in mud 
or water. 

2. Take up lamb bucks early in summer, 
and keep them until December 1 following, 
when they may be turned out. 

8. Couut every day. 

4. Begin graining with the greatest care, 
and use the smallest quantity at first. 

5. If a ewe loses her lamb, milk her @aily 
for a few days, and mix a little alam with 
her salt. . . 

6. Let no hogs eat with the sheep, by no 
means. in the spring. 

7. .Give the lambs a little mill feed in 
time of weaning. 

8. Never frighten sheep, if possible to 
avoid it. 

9. Sow rye for weak ones in cold weather, 
if you can. ited 

10. Separate all weak or thin or sick from 
those strong in the fall, and givethem spe- 
cial care. 

11. If any sheep ‘is hurt catch it at once 
and wash the wound and if it is fly time ap- 
ply spirits of turpentine daily, and always 
wash with something healing. If a limb is 
broken bind it with splinters tightly, loosen- 
ing as limb swells. 

12. Keep anumber of good bells on the 
sheep, ~ 

13, Do not let the sheep spoil wool with 
chaff or burs. 

14. Cut tag-locks in early spring. 

15. For scours give pulverized alum in 
wheat bran ; prevent by taking great care in 
changing dry for green feed. 2 

16. If one is lame examine the foot, clean 
out between the hoofs, pare the hoof if un- 
sour d, and apply tobacco with blue vitrol, 
boiled in a little water, : 

17. Shear at once any sheep commencing 
to shed its wool, unless the weather is too 
severe, and save carefully the pelt of any 
sheep that dies. . 

18. Have at least one good work by you to 
refer to. This will be money in your pocket. 


‘Phe torture endured from kidney disease 
is relieved and the disease cured by the Day 
Kidney Pad. Cures all diseases of the urin- 
Children’s her Meg $1.50. Dar 
Kxpwer Pap Co., Buffalo, N. Y. } 











Sheep Notes. 

In grazing sheep on the ranches of oo 
rado the area required for one sheep” 
reckoned at five acres. 

Fally one-fourth of all the sheep of Mon- 
tana perished during last winter, and 
owners lost their entire flocks. § 
my there on the ground from $4 to $5'& 

ead. 

The wool clip of the world has increased 
fivS times since 1830, when it was 
320,000,000 pounds in weight. In 18% , 
(the latest year for which there are complete 
figures) the total was 1,568,000,000 pounds. 
There were over two millions of nap 4 
sheared in Michigan this year, according 
official statements from the Michigan 
tary of State, Mr. Jenny. He says that 
total average clip was 10,074,163 poands 
wool. That is an average of nearly 
pounds. 

The highest production of California woo? 
was in 1876, when over 56,000,000 pounds. 
were produced, In 1878 it was down te 
49,000,000 ; in 1880 46,000,000 pounds 
Oregon, according to the best statistics afk 

tainable, produced 7,325,000 pounds of woe 
in 1880, 

Just at the present time combine, woof 
and flesh yalue as combined in the South 
down grade gives the highest returns 

Much, however, depends on what kind of 
goods are in demand. Fashions may sud- 

denly changé and in a few months wool from 

the pure-bred Lincoln, Cotswold or Leicester 
may be of greater value than that from the 


Southdown. 


Referring to the scales which form the 


cortex of wood, and constitute its most im- 
portant distinction, determining its felting _ 
power, a recent writer gives the following 


table of the average number of scales to- 


the linear inch in different wools: East In 


wool, 1000 scales to linear inch, China wool 
1290, domestic wool 1400, Leicester wook 
1400, Southdown wool 1500, Merino wook 
2000, and saxony wool 2200 scales to linear 
inch. 


Farmers ought to keepa few sheep for 


so taken in with water that is drank;/}ome consumption, if for no other reason. 


During the hot weather of harvest time 
mutton is yery acceptable food for hungry 
men, and the meat is not likely to spoil be- 
fore a carcass is consumed. If all farmers 


‘kept a few sheep for this purpose, just 


they keep a flock of poultry for eggs an 
meat, the dog naisance would be got rid 
because then they would have to get alon; 


without dogs of their own, and stray cani 
would be summarily disposed of. 
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jand shoulders. 


By druggists or mail, $2.| population, 


Wintering Pigs. 
I have found that it costs as muck 
or more to winter a young pig as 
does an old hog, and have abandoneé 
wintering anything but breeders. A * 
breeding sow may be allowed to have 
a litter of pigs in the spring which cah- 
be'sold, and the old one can get in fine 
condition, almost, if not quite fit for 
butchering, on clover, corn stalks anéd 
roots. And we count the income de- 
rived. from the pigs as an extra gain. 
There is always a demand in the spring 
for young pigs at from $2 to $4 eaeh 
for fattening, and a higher price for 
breeding stock, which makes the profits 
on a breeding sow equal to that ofa 
cow with a great deal less cost of keep- 
ing. By a little painstaking and effort 
a farmer can make market for his pork * 
at a price more remunerative than 
what is usually paid for it in the car- 
cass. Town-people will buy and eat 
more pork if they know that it has 
been grown wud fatteued on wholesome: 
food. We could Lave sold in Schenee- 
tady for 10 cents a pound a ton ofsparé- 
ribs produced on ouy tarm if we- had 
had them. Our lead-cheese sold at the 
same priee, and weexpect to realize 
from 12 to 15 cents for the bacon, hams 
The highest price 
which was paid in our local markets 
ior pigs Was seven cents per pound, 
The lard was sold for from eight to If 
cents per pound, actording to ie 
Our pigs are cut so that they may 
‘wholly marketed in the above forms. 
Pigs grown and fattened as I have de 
scribed, projuce meat. not only of the 
healthiest character but of the very 


|best flavor, which of course increase® 
| the demand for them.—F, D. Curtis, in 


N. Y. Tribune. 


Prices for hogs have now reached so high 
a range as to make it.very certain that now 
life will be given to the business of hag raia- 
ing in all the corn-producing districts. 
Their is no other way that corn can be dis- 


posed ofvon the farm to as godd advantage 
as to put it into hogs, even at considerably 
less than the current range of prices. Im 
the production of hogs, money can be turned 
oftener we believethan'in any other kind 
of stock, and then, since our trade. with 
all the leading European markets in hog 
product has became firmly established we 
have a good hog market in every month’ im 
the year, and this general condition makes 
hog raising a permanently reliable business. 
The general introduction of the -best breeds 
of hogs that are known in the world into ally 





added largely to the interest of hog raising — 


that are seen in the markets nowadays are- 
well graded -up towards some of the best 
breeds that have been introduced. The im- 
portation of the breeds of hogsand the keep- 
ing of thoroughbred ‘swine for b 
purposes has got to be a very im 


part of hogs raising in the country. As @ 
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Letter from Allie C. 

DEAR FRIENDS: Please let one more 
-stranger come in, won’t you. As I have 
‘never written before, { hope tnis will 
find room. 

‘Lula, I am another girl that is not 

. afraid of work. Texas Hoosier, you 
had a narraw escape; I wonder she did 
not break your neck. Miss Ted, do 
not say “pleasanter” again, say “more 
pleasant.” Minnie F., if you want a 
‘good, simple, light running machine— 
one that will-do all kinds of work, and 
one that is easy to understand—get the 
Singer by all means. Rachel Dorset, 
do you expect your children to make 
their living by dancing? Lily of the 
Valley, I think you must be a tiger lily, 
as you seem to want the lion’s share of 


space in our dear Home Circle. I shall 
“crowd forward” regardless of the fact 
that you claim the ground by “squatter 
sovereignty.” Caleb Clinkum, if I felt 
at home [ would invite you to our Cirele, 
but, like yourself, l am waiting for am 
‘invitation. If this finds room, I will 
gladly try again. ALLIE C. 


Letter from Kentucky Girl. 
Cot. COLMAN: I have been a reader 
of the RuRAL Worcp for some time, 
and have often thought of joining the 
Circle. 

Cousin Charlie’s letter has causedl me 
to put those thoughts into execution. I 
would thank him privately; but not 
knowing his address, have come to the 
Circle to meet him. It is seldom that 
“a lord of creation” acknowledges an 
error. They are generally conceited, so 
much so that they can hardly do any 
subject justice, much less a woman. I 
hope all husbands, who read Cousin 
Charlie's letter, will examine and see 
that their wives have sufficient recrea- 
tion and amusement. I know of sev- 
eral similar cases, and think the sisters 

* ought to thank Cousin Charlie for com- 
ing to our assistance. Hope he will not 
be weary of well doing, until he has 
aroused the “lords” to a sense of duty. 

Allow me to say to Cousin Charlie, 
= have not undertaken an easy task; 

nt true knight, accept the thanks of a 
Kentucky girl—and as Rip Van Wink!e 
would add, “May vou live long and 
prosper.” KENTUCKY GIRL. 

Bloomfield, Ky. 

Letter from Violet. 

Well, I thought I would rise early 
this morning and write a few lines to 
the Circle, so I got up as soon as I 
waked—fifteen minutes past, five. The 
sun is not yet up, and the birds and dis- 

. tant neighbor’s geese ‘and cows, and 
chanticleers from every direction, are 
waking up the morn. How varied are 
the sounds ? 

No, Daisy, if the editor, keeping let- 
ters a long time before he publishes 

. them, is a sign the writer is his favor- 
ite, then don’t think you are the only 
one. Why he had me announcing in 
June the fact that “May had come at 








last, and the beautiful spring had step-|' 


pe? forth.” Some-of the writers say 
he can’t give theirs up at all. But I 
must admit that is a cunning way to 
look at it. 

I like your list of reading. T. S. 
Arthur—with what satisfaction will he 
be able at life’s evening to look back 
Over what he has published, and feel 
that he has only sent forth what was 
natural and pure and “elevating—no 
sensational books, nothing bad, nothing 
impure. He realizes that he is edu- 
cating for eternity, and that his re- 
sponaibilities are indeed fearful. 

Lily of the Valley, what a comfort it 

‘Gs to have one poor head on which 
to settle all our mistakes and short- 
-comings, and even little prevarications 
‘in spelling! Give it to Mr. Typo. Truily 
itis a most delightful convenience, and 
-one I shall lose no time in availing my- 
self of. So, if there is anything the 
matter with my communication, just 
Jay it all to him. Cg 

Why, Daisy, has Mr. Lackland sent 
you an almanac picture? Don’t fret, I 
fee! sure it is hisown. Perhaps he sits 
as a model for the embellishment of our 
. calendars, and so has them handy. We 
have a neighbor2jnamed, More-land, 
which would you prefer? 

ds Bon Ami anear relative of the edi- 
tor? He speaks as one having author- 
ity. 

And so Widower is going to bea 
preacher—has got him a license and 
-steve-pipe hat. Now, his success in 
the Circle has put him up tothat. Hur- 
“rah, we’ve made one preacher! “But I 
am.too sorry to have him leave our Cir- 

‘ele, for I éxpect he will be wholly ab- 
sorbed in one far more limited. 

Alberta, how far from Lexington, 


and in what direction, do you live? 
Please answer, 

Amberta’s sister, here is one whosym- 
pathizes with you. Ah, it seems so 
strange that death can take so relent- 

lessly our loved one’s from us! ea 

Timothy, your remarks about chang- 
ing your mind do not quite agree with 
the lines: 


_ “A fool doth never change his mind, 
» And whé can think it s 
' The reason’s clear, for fools, my friends, 
‘Heve nota mind to change.” = =< 


‘So, Nina, has got off at last, and never} 


lo one’s intimate frierds. 
_ £meline is practical—recipes and 
tterns. It is a good idea, and 


rare aphet et Gains 
18D us. r 
hg Witheme, 





yeu all again soon. In ashort time! 

expect to-go to a Normal school, but 

suppose you will scarcely miss me. 
VIOLET SHAW. 


—— «<P oe ——__—__——_ 
Letter from Paulus. 

The Circle of August 4th was so full 
that it overflowed. I like to see it thus, 
but the last letter in it, from Ambert’s 
sister, bore such sad news that a deep 
feeling of sadness came. over me when 
I had finished it. I deeply sympathize 
with the sister in theloss of her brother 


and our friend, but can: formulate no 


words of condolence adequate to the 


occasion. When death comes, words of 
assurance and sympathy fail to satisfy 
the void it makes. The gap remains, 
and time and the Master alonecan mend 
it. May He who notes, even the spar- 
row’s fall, deal mercifully and tenderly 


with the grief stricken relatives of our 


departed friend. 


The flower that blossoms to-day, 
To-morrow is faded and dead ; 
fis brightness is taken away, 
Its life, its fragrance, is sped. 


And the bird that carols on high, 
A song amid leafy bower, 
Ceases its song soon to die, 
As perish the leaf and flower. 


But man’s death is-a setting sun, 
A prelude to eternal day, 

Whose first existence is begun, 
Ere fades its last departing ray. 


We were all glad to hear of Nina’s 


marriage, but if she deserts us, we will 
be sorry for that. Nina, do not aban- 
don the Home Circle, but come now, 
make an honest confession and tell us 
all you know about Mariette—for we 
are interested in the fate of that mythi- 
cal being. Do you remember what“the 
old man” said about the gun’s being 
dangerous without lock, stock, &c.? 
But your’s is a breech-loader and has 
no ram-rod, so “the old man” needn’t 
fear that instrument of historic dread. 


Calcium Fleet, as you are a married 


man (how is your wife ?), I shall not feel 
at all jealous of your presence, provided 
you do not entirely monopolize the la- 
dies’ company. With much deference 


I welcome and assure you that I could 
not, if I would, jostle you or anybody 
else in the Circle. But my aim is to be 
polite to all. This apropos to Bon Ami’s 
remark about the “profound thinkers,” 
and the absence of Paulus and non. 
Paulus and /£non have been taught to 
respect all respectable persons, and, I’m 
sure, none are gladder than they to 
welcome you to the Cirele. The Circle 
is not under my supervision. I am a 
mere visitor to its columns, and do not 
consider myself entitled to priority 
over any member. We are all on an 
equal footing here, as we are, in many 
respects, elsewhere. 

It is a faithful saying that this, Aug. 
11th, is hot weather. I should like to 
be among your northern woods and 
lakes, Calcium Fleet. 

Walnut,-why is it that Nina, just 
prior to her marriage, gave you two or 
three keen raps over the knuckles? 
Rise and explain. 

From the 5th to the 7th inst. inclu- 
sive, we Clarksvillians had the County 
Sunday School Convention. In behalf 
of sweltering humanity, and especially 
the female portion thereof, who have 


to bear the principal burden of enter 
taining delegates and visitors to such 
conventions, I protest against holding 
them during the heated term. 

Bon Ami, there is to be a picnic at 
Edgewood, Saturday, the 13th inst., in 
that shady pin oak grove, just this side 
of the town. If the weather is not ‘ut- 
terly tov” hot, I shall drive a team out 


and beyond there late in the afternoon, 


and return “by the light of the moon.” 
The quotation is from “Buffola girls,” 
and not from your bob-tailed ape of the 
Hellas—Mr. Homer. 

Will some of the writers discuss “the 
influence of money on society and in- 
dividuals?” The subject is~ prolific. 
and a caustic pen could find worthy 
employment in handling it. 

le a 
Letter from Libertas. 

FRIENDS OF THE CIRCLE: I have been 
waiting patiently for the last few weeks 
for a word of encouragement from some 
of the members of the Home Circle, but 
the words, “come among us,” have not 
yet been uttered; and I am almost 
afeaid to make a new attempt, for fear 
of being considered an intruder. Bear 
with me once more and allow me to 
make a few more remarks on these 
topics, which have occupied so much 
space in the columns of the Home Cir- 
cle lately. 

Don Juan advocates with a great deal 
of self-assurance the Sabbatist doctrine, 
and challenges Semper Fidus, who as- 
serts that the first day of the week is 
the Lord’s day—the Christian Sabbath. 
If, after reading attentively the irre- 
cusable proofs set down in my letter of 
the 3d inst., Don Juan refuses to give 
up, he is certainly more obstinate than 
his predecessor Don Juan of old, and I 
perem ptorily refuse to congratulate him 
in that respect. I call his attention par- 
ticularly to Col. 1: 16-17, and bid him 
adieu. 

“Truth” no doubt feels sorry that he 
ever offered #10 premium to him or her 
wto would prove the falsity of his ar- 





guments regarding the Sabbath day.| P° 


If-he could only take bis word back, 
but it is too late now; what “he has 
written is written,” and the only honor- 
ablegway for lim to get out of trouble 
is to fulfill his promise. We will ac- 
cept the new silver dolHars as well as 


the old greenbacks; we are not. at all| 


particular about that, as we intend to 
apply the $10 for the benefit of the 


{Home Circle and the Rurat Wor.p: 





how we wish to make use of the premi- 
um. We assure you a large share of the 
fun. Don’t feel grieved about it, we 
acknowledge that gve are all apt to err; 
there isno harm done so far, if you only 
repent and try to do better in the fu- 
ture. 

A great deal has been said in regard 
to dancing, in the columns of the Ru- 
RAL, but let. me tell you friends ot the 
Circle, that whichis an evil for one is 
not for another. I speak in behalf of 
true Christianity and in a practical 
point of view. Christianity does not 
make our pleasures less, but it refines 
and purifies them. I do not believe 
that Christians ought to wear long 
faces and mourn from morning till 
dark, but on the contrary, they must be 
joyful, genial, kind and amiable; but at 
the same time, they must “keep them- 
selves unspotted from the world.” And 
if you see any refinement and Christian 
graces in a ball-room, then I will say, 
dance for improvement. ; 

The laws of the gospel are made for 
those who have embraced it, as a rule 
for their daily conduct. Those whoare 
not under these laws are not bound to 
observe them, and if they can go to 
heaven in cadence, I have no objection 
they should. 

But the following adt¥ice would be 
the best after all: “Flee also youthful 
lusts (desires or pleasures) and follow 
righteousness, faith, charity, peace with 
those who call on the Lord out ofa pure 
heart.” (1 Timothy 11, 22.) 

So mote it be. Prosperity to the Ru- 
RAL and the Home Circle is the con- 
tinual wish of LIBERTAS. 





-—-_- 
Letter from Lina M. 

Epitor RuRAL WorRLD: The Home 
Circle has come to have quite a famil- 
iar appearance to me, as I have received 
each number of the RurAL for several 
weeks, and read with interest the let- 
lers which they contained, The main 
subject for discussion seems to be the 
“Sunday question,” and the writings, 
character, fruits and virtues of the va- 
rious poets. 

Bon Ami mentions the writings of 
Edgar Poein one of his letters; the in- 
fluence such characters exert over the 
public mind. I would not seek to hide; 
his faults, or overlook the great errors | 
of his life, yet I think Poe was not) 
thoroughly understood in his lifetime. 
The poems which I have read, written 
by him, struck me as the writings of no} 
other poet have done. Not that they 
have the lofty inspiration, the elevation 
of soul, that gives us strength and cour- 
age to do or to suffer; but there is some- 
thing sombre, weird and soul-inspiring ; 
they hold a strange fascination in their 
very gloom. F specially is this noticea- 
ble in the “Raven,” which has sucha 
pathos of hopelessness in it, that in read- 
ing the closing words “And my scul 
from out that shadow that lies floating 
on the floor, shall be lifted never more,” 
one must feel what 1 miserable, unhap- 
py life, and depressing spirit prompted 
the utterance of such sentiments. Did 
you ever read “Resurexi, The Streets 
of Baltimore, or Farewell to Earth?» 
They give one an insight into Poe’s in- 
ner life, which seems to have beena 
continual struggle of good with evil; 
his sensitive and finely strung mental 
organism lacking strength and decision 
to overcome the propensities of the 
lower or physical nature. Ofall organ- 
isms these are the most unfortunate, 
and suffer most—possessing at once at- 
tributes of the very highest order, 
counterbalanced by traits equally strong 
the very reverse in ares | These 
natures are the least underSWBod, and 
have less power to resist temptation of 
all others; and such I imagine Edgar 
Poe to have possessed. Certainly . we 
should not display. more charity to 
the faults of genius, the gifted and 
educated, than thelow and ignorant; 
yet we need toknow just how mucha 
person is tempted and their power to 
resist temptation, to judge them. 
Whether we, in that person’s place, and 
under just the same circumstances, 
would do any better, isa question for 
consideration. 

It is not wise to overlook faults in 
ourselves or others; yet if by forbear- 
ance, patience and kindness, we -can 


help each other overcome these faults, 
it is better than censure and blame. 
We all have our weak points, our “be- 
setting sin,” which we are painfully 
conscious of, and continually fighting 
against, but never quite succeed in 
rooting out; and thesame charity we 
wish displayed to,our faults, we should 
extend to the failings of others. Life is 
a grand battlefield, where, instead of 
seeking todestroy each other, we should 
unite in the more noble work: of van- 
quishing ignorance, error and all that 
tends to lower and degrade mankind. 
It has been said, “The pen is mightier 
than the sv ord;” and if so, the writers 
of the day have a great influence for 
good or evil, showing the importance 
of a pure, moral literature, 

A man may have great talent, he may 
possess the art of reproducing naturi’s 
grandest scenes; upon which the worl: 
will look with awe and reverence; he 
may have th@divine gift of touching the 
soul’s finest chords with the power of 
music; or he may write books which 
men and women will be truer and bet- 
ter for reading, and yet his life and 
character be such that no one would 
int him out as an example worthy of 
imitation. There is great good in these, 
| though it is sometimes hidden so deep- 
‘ly that fellow mortals doubt its exist- 
enee; but were it not there, art, music, 
poetry, the finest manifestations of the 
‘human soul, would bea delusion, an 
-evidence of depravity instead of a link 
between the human und the Divine. 

Nina, think you for thut invitation; 
Ishall give due notice before f make 
‘the visit, but you must sehd an address 
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e to terms.now and willtell you: \ 


,a little more definite than “Southeast/ 


Letter From Lloyd Guyot. 

Deak RURAL: I have a few spare 
moments this evening, which may be 
profitably invested by a visit to, the 
Cirele.. I do not mein profitable ‘to 
others, but to myself: ‘There are some 
writers in the world who do not pen 
thoughts fur this purpose. Their own 
store of knowledge is complete, and 
all the happiness they find is in enlight- 
ening those who are less fortunate than 
themselves. Qute a large part of such 
personages however, fall short of their 
cherisned object, and the only regret is, 
that they do not advance themselves 
in wisdom. 

We have, to-day, an astonishing num- 
ber of grammars, from different au- 
thors, and no two of them are. exactly 
alike. Instead of harmonizing the rules 
for using the English language, these 
authors cherish different, systems, and 
never lose an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions on all the controverted 
points, or miss the chance of letting 
the same thing, in language slightly 
different. In my humble opinion gram- 
marians only confuse those whom they 
expect to teach, by this course. Nor 
does this only apply to grammar. 
Every branch of study is thus mutilat- 
ed, until we do not know who to use 
for our authority. 

It is very nice to bring out these new 
features, the offspring of progressive 
minds, but may they not secure the 
adoption of their improvements by other 
and more rational courses? Some of 
our grammars, indeed, quite a number 
of text books of all elasses, are worth 
literally nothing, and have but one re- 
sult—that of doing an infinite amount 
of harm. 

Don Juan, I commenced to write an 
essay on egotism lately, notwithstand- 
ing my refusal at first to do so, but I 
find it absolutely impossible to execute 
the work without referring to you, and 
I am going to = these personalties 
where I can not have pleasant ones in 
my letters. I hope you will not leave 
for all time.” 

I would very much like to hear from 
the rara Avis. His articles are too 
short. I mean the quality of them 
causes one to wish for more quantity. 

othing is more tedious to a reader, I 
suppose, than lengthy articles poorly 
written, but I have read many long 
ones which preserved interest to an ex- 
cellent degree, and even would admit 
of re-reading. Not mine, however. 

Idyll, Nina, Miss Ted, Daisy Dell, 
Fifty Seven, and friend Paulus, your 
letters are well seasoned with good 
thoughts, and make the Circle a _pleas- 
anter resort than it would otherwise he. 
Others belong here also, but space is 
limited. LLoyp Guyot. 

Good gracious! Why, Bon Ari what 
is the matter? What is the use of get- 
ting red in the face over: what *trans- 
pired peaceably over three months ago, 
and seemed until very recently to meet 
with your august approval? You em- 
barrass me intensely by resurrecting 
these antiquated remains. Why not let 
that little effort at humor rest in peace 
hidden away from the scrutinizing 


attending it when not disturbed? And 
then Asculapius does not like the idea 
of being dishonored by modern views— 
such as you seem to entertain. Come 
to plain common-sense, Bon Ami, since 
you desire to know whether I think it 
necessary for every doetor to inform 
himself with regard to our friend 
/¥sculapius, I will simply say that he 
who does not know who ®sculapius 
was, and ‘pretends to understand the 
medical profession, is, to say the least, 
an empiric. Now to say that all peo- 
ple should be thus informed, would be 
unreasonable. It can not be expected 
of them. But any man who designs 
becoming a physician should at least 
have a tolerable knowledge of the his- 
tory of the origin and advancement of 
that profession. He who wishes to 
study medicine, if he is a.sensible man, 
will take up this matter and study it 
thoroughly. sculapius, though a 
mythological personage—and perhaps 
an ape—ig well known to physicians. 
Hypcrates the so-called father of medi- 


ask what medical student you 
please, about these things, and if it so 
happens that he does not understand 
them, be sure. he will make haste to 
find out. 

This is all I have to say aboiit Bseu- 
lapius. I would not havesaid this much 
had our worthy Ami reserved his con- 
tempt. It is about the first time he has 
deigned: to criticise me. Very good, 
but please keep up with my letters 
hereafter, and not wail until a comet 
comes and goes before giving me your 
august advice. L like to be criticised, 
but, I like to see common sense dis- 
pensed at the same time. 

Miss. Ted, I change my name very 
frequently. I have been sorry for wri- 
ting under the nomde plume of Ix- 
ion, ever since it was written. I do 
u's, deny the authorship of that. unfor- 
tunate letter, nor have fever done so 
The circumstances under which it was 
writts-. are such, that I will always 
wish tu forget them. I have never 
paid any attention to politics scarcely, 
and the «article was altogether too 
strong. Iv.tn safely say that, although 
I own, I can not endorse [xion’s senti- 


mer Normal Institute here, and we 
have anice'time. You can not get me 
into bachelordom for some time yet. 
Bon Ami is about 25 and I suppose he 
will join. 

Lily of the hired f you have accused 
me wrongfully. never jndulge in 
sar¢asnyOnly -where Fam’ justified—if 
one ever is—at least such are my inten - 





Missouri,” or I can never ‘ou, 


) June 


tions. There, now, let us be friends; 
[like your letters:very much, anid doit 





gaze of evil minded critics, while there| 
is naught but dulcet and blissful repose | 


cine, is equally well known, You may}. 


ment, Timothy 4 am attending*a sum-|° 





think I could bring myself to ‘ridicule 


a lady, . 

- Orphan Boy, thanks for your compli? 

ment. Lacklandis with us again, in 

his usual genial way. 

Vamme has been absent for some 

time, also Daisy Dell. 

Clodhopper, how did vou relish the let- 

ter so eee Te we yourself 

some time since? 1 like the writer bet- 

ter than I do his letters. 

Thanks, Nina, but I can not do these 

argumentative questions justice. St. 

Paul I will make an immediate Junch of 

you, if yousay “poetry” again. Beware! 

LLoyp Guyot. 

Gainesville Texas. 


Letter from Daisy Dell. 

Death is the great antagonist of life, 
and the thought of the cold and narrow 
tomb is the skeleton of all feasts. We 
are not prone to dwell upon the great 
event of death until ashadow falls 
across our immediate pathway, and 
robs ug of some loved one whose loving 
smile was the sunlight of our existence, 
Death has entered-our Home Circle | 
Ambert is gone from our midst, and his 
grief-stricken sister comes among us to 
tell us of his many virtues and of her 
heavy loss; the sad tidings she brings 
have cast a gloom over my heart. I 
sympathize bly with the bereaved 
one, for it seems but a little while since 
death robbed me of an only sister. She 





my heart, We had played toggther in 


soled each other in our girlhood; we 
had shared ‘each other’s sorrows; we 
had wept each other’s tears, and I al- 
most felt—when the grave closed over 
her sweet face—that the sun-light was 
forever banished from my heart. But 
the fiat of nature is inexorable. We 
flourish and fade as the leaves of the 
forest; and the flower that blooms and 


withers in a day, has not a frailer hold 
upon life than- the mightiest monarch 
that rules the earth. 

Let us resign our dead with true 
christian fortitude; let us turn away 
from their graves each time witha 
more determined spirit to live pure, 
christian lives, that when death shall 
summon us away we may rejoin 
our lost, and loved ones in an existence 
purer and brighter than this. 

July 7th, 1881. Daisy DELL. 


LOCKING THE TRUNK. 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, as 
she arose frbm her knees, hot and tired 
with packing, and rubbing the small of 
her.back as she straightened up, ‘‘ I’m 
all through now, and I wish you would 
lock this trunk.” 

‘* Certainly,” replied Mr.Spoopenkyke, 
dropping his paper and slamming down 
the lid. ‘‘All you’ve got to dois just fit 
the hasp inthe lock and turn the key. 
So!” . 

But the key didn’t quite turn, and 
Mr. Speopendyke hit the hasp with the 
side of his fist and tried it again. 

**Don’t it work?” asked Mrs. Spoop- 
enkyke, watching the proceeding with 
considerable interest. 

‘* It'll work if you’!l let it alome,” said 
Mr. Spoopertdyke severely, and he rais 
ed the lid, dropped it again, pounded 
the hasp and wrenched at the key with 
all his strength. ‘ ‘Stand back and give 
me room can’t you?” he growled, as he 
pressed down on the cover and gave the 
key quick twists in a vain effort to catch 
the lock un wares. 

** Why don’t you rest your weight on 
it and let melock it ?” asked Mrs Spoop- 
endyke fluttering around her husband 
and wondering if he was thoroughly 
aware that his plug hat was immediate- 
ly under the lid. 

‘* Have you got the time to keep away 

from this thing and Jet me work it?” 
deinanded Mr. Spoopendyke, contem- 
plating his wife with aSpartan expres- 
sion of visage. “’Spose I can do any- 
thing with yousitting on my elbow? If 
you'll go down in the cellar for agmin- 
ute I’ll lock this trunk,” and Mr. Spoop- 
endyke banged away at the hasp and 
breathed hard. But his best efforts could 
only turn the key half way. 
_ **Oh! ain’t I glad you couldn’t Jock 
it!” exclaimed Mrs. Spoopendyke, anx- 
ious to stay her husband’s growing 
wrath. “I forgot to put in your walking 
cane.” 

‘* Dod gast theeane!” sputtered Mr- 
Spoopendyke. “ ’Spose it’s going to lock 
any easier with a dod gasted walking 
cane sticking out atoneend? Who says 
Leéan't lock it? What's the reason I 
can’t lock it?* and he stood off aid 
fetched the haspa tremendous kick. 
** Anything else you've forgotten to put 
in?” and he spratig on the lid and tug- 
ged at the key with his head thrown back 
and his teeth set. “Got a couple of 
mirrors you wantin here? Any china 
around the house that wants a ride in 
this trunk? Want to put in that dod 
gasted ass on the top floor who tries to 
play the fiddle?” and he flopped off on 
to the floor and banged atthe hasp 
again. 

**Let me sit on it,” suggested Mrs. 
Speopendyke, climbing ap withont wait 
ing for a response. ‘“Now try it.” 

Mr: Spuopendyke fumbled around and | 
worked at the hasp and Key, but fruit-| 
-lessly. | 

**Can’t ye sit any. harder than that | 
he yelled, as the key stuck and wouldn’t ; 
turn either way. “’Fraid of breaking 
the measly thing? Press down, can’t 
ve tes. Spooyendyke squirmed around 
and said, “now dear,” and then looked 
over to see how he was gettingon, but 
still the look was obdurate. 

. **Dod gast the measly trunk!” howl- 
ed Mr. Spoopenilyke, firing the key out 
of the window and giving the trunk x" 


farewell kick. “If you want it locked 
you get a blacksmith and a steam. der- 
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into a chair 
Be in his 


was the light of my life—the beloved of | 


childhood; we had counseled and con-| 


rick.” and Mr. Spoo ke threw him-| , 





**I don’t know how we're ever o,; 
to get it open,” said Mrs. S oe, 
ox, ae silence, rena 
care w iat open" growled her hug. 

** The tyink. Now I remember jw 
got a spring lock und when you tov 
the key out it locked itself, 1 don’t gy 
pose we can ever find the key.” "i 

That’s it!” yelled Mr. Spoopendyke, 


“You know all:about it now! \ 
didn’t you tell me it was a.spring Ba. 
What d you keep it to yourself for ’ 
" . orm Me Mrs. Spospen 
yke, “but it will be all ri ‘ 
open it ail right. I can 
“Oh, you can open,d$!” snorted 
Spoopendyke. “Your gh opener! rr 
you want is to be shafpened on both 


sides to be an ovster knife! With: 
lantern and a skull ca you'd maak 
full set of burglars tools! Oh, yes you'll 
open it! If — had a loose handle ang 
one corner kicked off, you'd get rich, as 
a screw driver!” and Mr. Spoopendyke 
a out of ~ house to see if he could 
Orrow something to pry o 
fortunate trunk. Pree ee 
_ “That gives me time to pack t 
ise,” murmured Mrs. Spoopendyre, ~ 
as Tye got another key to the trunk 
we'll do pretty well after all,” and the 
worthy jaty began to jam night shirt 
and hair oil into the bags, together with 
sandwiches and tooth brushes, wonder. 
ing betimes whether Mr. Spoopendyke’s 
silk hat had been so badly smashed that 
it wouldn’t do to go fishing in on rainy 
days, even if it didn’t look well enough 
for church.—Brooklyn Eagle 








| | & TRYING SITUATION. 
| “Say, mister, are we on this side of the 
| baidge or the other?” asked a placid ol 
|lady of a gentleman on a Court street car, 
yesterday morning. 

“We are on this side,” responded the gen. 
tleman gravely. 

“Laws me! Then we ain’t anywhere nea 
Greenwood Cemetery yet !”; 

“Yes, madame, we are within a few 
squares of it.” 


“Sakes a massy! I thought Greenwood 
was on the other side of the bridge !” 

“No madame; it is on this side.” 

“Well, that pesky conductor told me it 
was the other side, when we started.” 

“It was, madame, on the other side then, 
but we have crossed the bridge.” 

“Then we are on the other side !” 

“No, madame, we are on this side of th 
| brid,ze. We've passed it.” 

“And is Greenwood on the other side? 
|she asked, starting up in some alarm. 

| No, it is on this side.” 

“Don’t try to fool me with your non- 
sense !” exclaimed the old lady, indignantly. 
“Don’t try to make me think that Green- 
| wood is on this side of the bridge when | 
| know better, and don't try to make me be- 
| Jeive I’m on this side of the bridge when | 
know I’mon the other! You want to be 
carefal how you amuse yourself with me, or 
Til fit ye out with a new set of ribs!” and 
| the lady shook her umbrella in warning 48 
| to the source of the additional physiological 
| develoment. “The idea,” she continued, 
| turning to the other passengers, “of trying 
)to muddle an old woman that might be his 
| mother !- I’ll bridge ye, both sides, in a min- 
jute. Conductor! just as soon as I get no 
this side of the bridge you let me out, or 
this will be your tombstone trip to Green- 
wood !” 

And the dame straightened back and 
glared defiance, while her well meaning in-. 
formant concluded that it wasn’t too warm 
for him to walk to his destination.—Brook- 


lyn Eagle. 











Avoid Slander. 

None of us are-perfect, and we have no 
right therefor to expect perfection in others 
So if you can not speak well of your neigh- 
bors do not speak of them at all. A cross 
neighbor may be made a kind one by kind 
treatment. The way to be happy is to make 
others happy. To do good is a luxury. If 
|you are not wiser and better at the end of 
| the day, that day is lost. Practice kindness, 
‘even if it be but to speak.one word. Do not 
seem to be what youare not. Learn to con- 











behind one’s back that you would not say to 
his face. This habit of reticence, beside be- 
ing a kindly one, is safe, Many a bitter 


works of censare. 





- o7mme-re-. UC : 
Taking Comfort in Life. 
Sooner or later, friends, the time for folded 
hands will come to us all. Whether or not 
we cease from hurry and worry now, We 
shall one day shut our eyes upon it, and lie 
still untroubled by the stir and fret of things 
about us. Why not take comfort as we g0 
on? You, proud mother ofa beantiful, active 
boy, of what use will it be to you to remen- 
ber how exquisitely fine was his raiment, 
how daintly spread his bed, and how cosily 
and profuse his toys? What the child needs 
is mothering, brooding, tender resting 0 
your heart, and he needs it every step of the 
way from babyhood jo manhood, Take tht 
comfort of your opportiinities. Never mint 
though the dress be coarse, and the f 
plain, and the playthings few, but answer 
the questions, tell the stoties, spare the 
half hour at bed-time, and be merry ahd gaf 
confidential and sympathetic with your boy* 
And you, whose graceful young daughter ® 
just blushing ont into the bloom and fresb- 
ness of a wondronsly’ fair womanliness, 4 
not be so occupied with your ambition for 
her own advancement. in life, that you let 
her ways and your own fall apart. Why 
does she visit here and there, and receive 


scarcely know the people by sight? You are 
losing precious hours, and the comfort yo" 
ought to take is flying fast away on these 
wings of time that are never overtaken.— 
Golden Censor. 

-—<—>_- = - - 

Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery 

has besome so thoroughly established in put- 
lic fuvor that were it not for the forgetfa’ 
ness of people it would not be necessary 
call attention to its power to cure consamf” 
tiou, which is ‘scrofula of the lungs, 94 
other blood diseases, as eruptions, blotches, 
pimples, ulcers, and “liver complaint.” 
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at all. A cross 
id one by kind 
appy is to make 


5 a luxury. If 

at the end of 
actice kindness, 
s word. Do not 

Learn to con- 
» Say nothing 
ould not say to 
ence, beside be- 
Many a bitter 
ma . though tless 


1 Life. 
time for folded 
Vhether or not 
yorry now, we 
pon it, and lie 
d fret of things 
nfort as we go 
eantiful, active — 
you to remem- 
is his raiment, 
nd how costly 
he child needs 
ler resting on 
ary step of the 
od, Take pe 
. Never m 
and the food 
w, but answer 
las, spare the 
merry thd gay; 
with your boys 
1g daughter 18 
om and fresh- 
manliness, do 
ambition for 
that you let 
apart. Why 
a, and receive 
ome, and you 
ght? You are 
» comfort you 
way on these 
* overtaken.— 
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the forgetfal- 
necessary to 
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> lungs, and 
ons, blotches, 
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Creameries in Pennsylvania. 

The creamery question is just now 
ye prominent one among the farmers 
of York county, as well as those of 
sther sections of southern Pennsyl- 
yania. Some creameries are operated 
by joint companies and others by pri- 
yate firms. In the first instance the 
farmers are the stockholders in propor- 
tion to the number of cows they own, 
and, of course, the shareholder has to 
take his risk as to profit and loss. .The 
ereameries owned by private firms -buy 
the milk outright from the farmers and 
the firms take all the risks. The Han- 
gver creamery is one of the latter 
dass, and is owned by a firm of four or 
gvepersons. There is another cream- 
gy near Hanover Junction, One was 
started near the city of York the pres- 
mtmonth, another is in operation at 
Bmigsville, York county, and one or 
two others are under way or about to 
gart, Gettysburg is talking loud fora 
ereamery and will probably soon have 
ge Thecreamery business in York 
eunty isin its infancy and does not 
yet compare with Bucks county, where 
there are 38 establishments, all co-oper- 
ative except four. , 

This section of country in its agri- 
cultural features is not unlike Carroll, 
Washington, Frederick and some other 
counties of Maryland, where, without 
doubt, creameries could be operated as 
successfully as those of Pennsylvania. 
That the business is satisfactory in 
this state seems to be proved beyond 
cavil by the rapid increase of creamer- 
is in Bucks county from 16 a year ago 
to 88 now, 

Asa matter which should be inter- 
sting to western Maryland farmers 
wpecially, a description of the mode of 
werating a creamery may be given. 
The co-operative and private congerns 
eidentical, se far as the manufactur- 
ing of the, product is concerned. The 
Hanover creamery, therefore, will be 
mexampleof any or all tke others. The 
uilding is a new and substantial two- 
ud-a-half story wooden structure in the 
murbs, where springs furnish pure 
er—not for mixing with, but for 
fling the milk, cleaning the vats, 
é& 1t has a daily working capacity 
fri0,000 pounds of milk, ‘counted at 
12 pounds to the gallon, and cost, 
witha six-horse power engine and the 
bachinery, $5,000. 
The price paid for milk at this time is 
cents a gallon, delivered at the cream- 
tty by 9 A. m., and the milk from about 
{0 cows is taken daily. The delivery 
includes the milking of the evening be- 
fore and that of the morning following, 
and many Wagons are required for the 
hauling. Creamery wagons are sent 
after some of the milk, and it is bought 
in small as well as large quantities. 
The milk in cans is heisted into the 
second story by an elevator, then pour- 
ed into a metal receptacle, where it is 
Weighed after being tested by the lac- 
tometer, if the surreptitious introduc- 
lion of water is suspected. Next it is 
carried by pipes into three wooden vats, 
‘Un-lined, each vat holding about 350 
gallons. Ice water is continually pulnp- 
él through tin cylinders in these vats 
for four hours to force the cream to the 
wp. It isthen found that tlrere are 
about three inches of good cream on 
the top of the milk in each vat. Now 
the milk is drawn off with some of the 
cream, and poured through pipes. into 
buge tin-lined cheese-vats on the lower 
for. The cream is put into a cream- 
vat in the butter-room { until next 
morning, when it is plac@din a large 








































































horizontal, barrel-shaped.c@urn. A belt 
Sattached to the end of te revolving 
iasher, and the cream is wgirled aiound 
by steam for half an ho when the 


utter is made. It is take@f out, salted, 
and put in a refrigeratq® until next 
morning. Then it is re-wopked, printed 
on a hand machine, boxed ice-chests, 
ind is sent to Baltimore ¢r other mar- 
pata, which it reaches in ajsweet condi- 
lon, 
The milk in the cheese-vats is heated 
by steam pipes, and coloring matter 
and rennet are put in the Jatter to. pro- 
duce coagulation. After the mass has 
en worked for five hors or go the 
cheese curd is dipped outjand put upon 
racks. When salted-the i i 
Iron moulds, and the tw 
moulds turned out daily 
Sixteen hours in a power, 
cheeses, weighing thir 
two pounds each, are #ow considered 
Dale and are put into the loft for thir- 
ty daysto dry and curej when they are 
xed and sent to market. A lot of 5- 
000 pounds of cheese {was shipped on 
hursday, 
The Hanover crea ery at present 
makes from 80 to 100/ gallons of ice- 
tream daily, all by steam, which prod- 
Uct requires cream that would other- 
Wise gu into butter. /If all went into 
Utter, that yield ie be _about 250 








Pounds a day, which is at present 
Sought after by dealers in the cities at 
cents a pound, he cheese yield of 


500 pounds daily brit gs, as stated, 8 to 


10 cents a pound. 


The creamery sells 70 to 100 gallons 
k per nfs to townspeople 


of buttermil 
and others at.5 ce a gallon. 
ply farmers with (pig feed, of which 
hey would otherwise be deprived by 
he sale of the mil 


8 cents for 10 gallon&, Some half dozen 
Anda are employed inside, including a 
“ew York cheese maker, that state be- 


ng looked to for expérts’ in that line. 
n make its own 
The ice 
t enough ice can 


te creamery will 
cheeee boxes on the 
item is considerable, u 

- housed almost any ‘winter here, - 


remises, 


isfied with their busines 
Make money, 


© creamery becanse t 
e pay: 
they shipped i 
freights. -As all parties 


Ventures, it Would be well! 


terprising for the en 


farmers in 
sections to ¢ 










. fancy price among dealers, and it is hard 

, to meet the demand. A creamery ‘of 

k 15,000 pounds daily capacity costs to 

put into operation about 

creameries are only of 5,000 

pacity, and the cost of building and 
operating is small. : 


Sir—I have employed your “Pleasant Pur- 


fen years. I now use no other slterative or 
cathartic medicines in all chronic derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels. 
I know of nothing that epuals them. 


‘lary repidity. 


To sup- 


~ nilk of their cows, the 
Teamery supplies them with whey at 


he Hanover creamery firm are gat- 
and expect to 
tie They have been at work 
©months. Farmers prefer to sell to 
market and 
are surer, they say, than when 

t away and\paid railroad 


to t “am- 
ery enterprise seem satisffed ee frente: 
me wegtern 
the co-oper- 
® thing seems 


$6,000. Some 


unds ca- 





What physicians say. 
San Leinpnro, Cal., January 6. 1877. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear 


Pellets” in my practice for the last 


J. A. Minuxzr, M. D. 
be Api 
Che Apiarp. 
Nucleus System of Swarming. 

In swarming bees on this system we 
first rear a queen ina small cluster— 
nucleus—of bees, allowing the nucleus 
hive to remain in its place until the 
queen becomes fertile, when we swarm 
the bees by simply causing the two hives 
to exchange places. Unlike natural 
swarming, the old queen remains in the 
parent stock, and its labors go on, 
scarcely interrupted. Taking two combs 
from them and leaving them their 
queen, they will go to work in earnest 
and fill up theframes with comb, and 
the queen will fillit with brood as fast 
as built, ~ ¢ 
Form a nucleus by blowing a few 
whifts of smoke into the entrance, then 
open the hive, select a frame of comb 
containing capped brood—but egpecial- 
ly plenty of eggs and young larva; after 
looking this over carefully, lest the old 
queen be removed, place it with its ad- 
hering bees in the empty hive, and) ext 
to it another comb containing honey, 
which will afford ‘protection to the 
brood, and food for the bees. Since 
many of the old bees will return to the 
parent stock, give at least a quart of 
bees to the nucleus, and set it on a new 
stand twoor three rods distant. Con- 
tract the entrance so that but one or 
two bees can pass at thesame time. The 
nucleus will rear a queen as well as a 
whole swarm, 4 
Every strong stock from which a nu- 
cleus has been formed should be swarm 
ed as soon as the queen has become fer- 
tile. Thiscan bedetermined by examin- 
ing'the comb for eggs. Wenow confine 
the young queen in wire cage, and then 
exchange the places of the two hives; 
the mass of old bees will return from 
the field, thus throwing the old stock of 
workers in the nucleus hive. The bees 
must not be swarmed between the 
hatehing and fertilization of the queen. 
We leave the queen caged 36 hours, then 
smear her with warm honey and let her 
gu. The bees will commence licking 
her off and forget to sting her. 


Che Poultrn Dard 


Poultry Notes. 

Coal ashes are a sure preventive of lice on 
poultry. They should be sifted aud kept in 
a dry place. Road dust is also valuable for 
the purpose and is obtainable in every loca- 
lity. 

Among the best winter layers are the 
Plymonath Rocks. ,Indeed, we doubt if there 
is a better breed of hens, in all respects, for 
the fa We know of rio well made point 
against them. 

The following is a well tested recipe for 
chicken cholera: At the first symptoms dis- 




































the blond by » persistent 
tr Regulator, taken three times a day. This wili 
restore the Kidneys t.» their wonted hralth and 
v.gor : 


Persous of seder.- 
” tary hab te. often suf 

fir with Kidney af- 
fections. Irritating 
medicines and over- 
work ure frnitta) cau- 
1e8 of Cisense« of the 
Kidneys, 8vfferers 
ircm this weskewing 
and dangerous disease 
would: maintain the 
strength of the diges- 
tive organs and im- 
prove the quality of 
useof Simmors Liv- |! 





= 


REGU 


LATOR 


’ [have heen troubled with Liver Complaint 
Kid. ey distase and bad blood fora long time 
(have used about 1en ottle-of. Simmons Liver 
Regulator, ars it hus dune me more good than 
all the medicines Lever took I wonid nat be 
without it. I you desire you can puvlish this, 
Yours truly. Geo H Pratr 
0.8 Depnu-y + oliectu.r, See Da’. Ga, 

Buy tne Genuine in Write Wrapner, with red 
Z; prepared only by J H Z ilin & Co. 18-52 


PeariTUoUaAL 
borghuw Lvaporator, 
< $20. $25. 
CHEAP AuS LURASLE. 


OMAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
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Kentucky and Amber Cane Mills, 
Ramey and Scantlin Evaporators, 

Made from the bert mutrrial, curable in con- 

st Hetion, economical in ope stion and sutisfae- 

tory in qua) tyet Work dene. als 

Plows, Wagons and Farm Machinery. 


Catalogues furnished on application, 
Deere, Mansur & Co., 






20. St, Lovis, Mo. 
EVERY FARMER WANTS 
WEIGHT ONLY 100 LBS. Ps 
WARRANT wea 






To use and sell the 


McCallum ombined Rack and Top Box 


Only $10. Send stamp for circular, 
J. W. McCALLUM & BROS. MFG. OO., 
10-13-e0w 88 W. Lake street, Chicago, Il. 


The Dect in the Worl 


—IS THE — 








adil 





solve in one gallon of the drinking water 
-balf a teaspoonful of alum and the same ol 
copperas ; at the same time giving daily in 
the soft feed a little sharp sand at the rate 
of one teaspoonful to a fowl. In severe 
cases give at once by hand a piece of alum 
and a.piece of copperas, each the size of a 
pea, mixed in a dough, with one teaspoonful 
of sand and a little meal and water. Con- 
tinue the medicated water and sanded feed 
till all signs of disease disappear. 


All breeders of fowls ought to know what 
diarrhoea of fowls is. As soon as the birds 
are affected, they have a down-cast look. 
They me sleepy, lose their strength, do 
not run away when chased, the temperature 
of the body rises, the comb turns violet col- 
ored in consequence of a modification in the 
circajation ; at last death occurs, generally 
some hours after the appearance of the first 
symptoms. Recent scientific research has 
established the fact that this disease is caus- 
ed by a micréscopic organism, which devel- 
ops itself in the intestines, passes into the 
blood, and multiplies there with extraordin- 
The parasite is dischar 
with the evacuations, and may be swallowed 
by the birds who pick the dung or eat the 
grains which may have been soiled by it. 


Several species of native American bird 
are finding friends and purchasers acrosss 
tbe Atlantic—in Germany, France and even 
England. The nonpariel, for example, one 
of our very handsumest birds, was sent over 
to Europe last year to the number of three 
thousand five hundred by one single house, 
The cardinal, or Virginia nightingale, or 
Virginia red§ bird, is likewise making the 
grand tour. Over five thousand of the car- 
dinals were exported last year from the city 
of New York. The indigo, or American 
blue-bird, is likewise on his travels abroad, 
while an American bobolink took the first 
prize in a world’s fair in England. Even 
the Irish, a proverbially hard people to 
convince, have practically confessed that, 
“although the Irish thrush is the best, the 
American brown thrush is just as good.” 


Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


; in New Type 
YOUR NAME c.7o"catgs 102 

Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes ,ete.— no 2 alike. 
Advertising 


Ageut's Oomplete Sample Book, 2Ge. Great variet 
and Devel Sage Cards. Lowest prices to dealers 


and printers, Sarttples F Advertising Cards, 500. 
‘address 109 TVS BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ot. 


Wanted. 


To corre pond with a maa of family. who un- 
derstands running at rm of 800 acre , in 














dniry. business—the lager preferred G od ref- 
erevee .siquired Address A.‘S., Favette, 
Howard county, Mo. 81-2 


WANTED. 

An expérience’ ninn, w*o understapds bud- 
ding peach, cherry, &: 
a wut ore month, ard if both par les are satls- 
ded, sha!l want him permanently. Apply with 
cefe encis to H J. WEBER, Gardenv tie, St. 
i.0uls county, Mo. 31-th 








sea “SOUTHERN” CANE. MILL, 


tut- of-enltivation; or one who understands the 


Sha}! want his serviees 





With or without Reversing Gear. 10,18 and 16 
Merse Pewer. Bullt by 


RUSSELL & CO., Maseillon, 0. 
SCAN: LIN'S SEAMLESS EVAPORATOR 


—AND— 











Ss ES 


The best Sorgho Machinery in the market. 
{S"PRICES VERY LOW. 


Thos. Seantlin and Son, 
Manufacturers, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mention this paper. 23-6 eow 


A200 ACRE FARM 


or +ale,.2% mils from Missouri P-eific Railroad 
De ois is ritu td in the northwest cornero 
Morga: County, Mo. 139 aeres under fence, 10 





good wellin yard, also one in barn yar’. A 
weather b urdet jog dwelling- honse. g od barn 
un stable ealf house hog huvuse. smoke bouse 
hen hou e, sna nik bou-e. Timber such as 
Rurr oa-. White oak. Black Walnu'‘, etc. 20 
aces of blue grass pasture Tris tarm can be 
vonght at . reasonable price \ddre 6 

“ HA. nnd GEO G. GIBSON, 
82-4 


Farm For Sale. 


One of the mos. valuable improved farms in 
centra’ Jowa, ei her for g: ain or stock and grass, 
located in Tama Covnty, 5m les south ef Kein- 
kek; 334 mils from the ) ne ot the B.C. BR. & 
N R. &., pandy to seboolsand church 

This farm cuntsin- 320 acres. and bas all nec- 
eseary buildings, out-house:, yards, a fine grove 
and pleyty of +meall ir.it; sbout i5acres of hog- 
let fenced wiih boards and wire; 80 acres pas- 
1m:e n cely seeced with timo hy and clover, and 
enclosed with ha: bed wire fence; a n: yer failing 
ttream rune through the. farm tt sneh a shape, 
thet-w ter, clear. pure, und abundantis fur- 
nished in almost ev ry 40 acres. The land is 
cultivated te the hanks gf .he stream ) 

There 1s alao 80 acres of ovrn, over 100 shoats, 
and other stock can be purchased if desired, as 
the popriet ris retiring from the business. The 
above would mak’. 1 we nior fa: ms 

We also: ffer 169 »cress as txvorab’y located 
fy markets, charch apd echools with good 
buildis gs; the farm is at ander oult vation, aad 
e) clo-ed wih @ new wire fence 
All ef the above property + located in ore of 
the fincet @ ricu!:nru) distric's in the State, and 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. - 


Challenge Well Auger Company 


Mavutacture the Well Avger that will bore any kind of ear h- makes a well any siae required— 
d 8 a perfect success In Quicksand and Hardpan; will easily make a deep well in one ia 
Out ( mbined Machine :or Horse Power, consist-of beth Kar'h-Bor ng and RKock- 
too!s, The Earth —— is used titi rook is rea hed. when the rock boring tov 8 are atiuche!, an 
ll an abundant sapply of pure water is obtai: ed 


the boring continued 


1420 NORTH TENTH 


rent, 3 cents each 


and Hungarian seeds are sold ‘‘suoke extra.’’ 
When we sell the seed we get within one to two cents ot co-t fe~ sacks. 
{niormation as to the markets cheertully given. 


WM. M, PRICE & CO, | 
14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


geres in cultivation, plenty of stock water, a} j= im 


Artesian Wel) and Prospecting tools or Steam 


ed free. dress. 


ogues mail 


wer a+pecialty. 








Account of sales rendered promptly. 


Wool sacks free for shipment: tous. Sacks 


in new cotton sacks 


Our tools are equa) to. if not 
better, than those of ¥° manufuctare in the United States, and prices below the lowest. Cata- 


CHALLENGE WELL AUGER CO., 
STREET, ST. L 


Whenat, Corp, Oats, Tobacco, Wool, Hides, Hemp, Broym Corn, 
Caster Beans, Fiax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 
and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUC¢®s will baw 
our personal atteution on receipt. 


Wheat sacks furnished those who dese to ship « us. 
Sacks for shipment of Flax Seed and Castor Beans turnished on same 
Burlaps and Gunnies for Onts and Corn furr ished ut cost (sacks are 60!d with.oats and corn.) 
for seed furnished vg ereh cates 
* hi re pa ‘er saks accordin fy 
utenti Seed should be shippe 
Address 


Ti 


OU 


-othy, Clover, Mille? | 








Breeders’ Directory. 
who 
RE capa ome mm Sinn we wD = 


insert cards in this column at reasonable rates 
which will be given on application. 





Pao oe 





O aun ¥. P. Biock, Averdeen, Pike county, 
‘ “he Mo., breeds ana bas for sale jure @ 
nigh-breu Percheron stallions and by im- 


rted Napoleon Bouaparte, champion Almac 
Poteern, pure Jeéréeys, Suort- horn cattle anf 
Berkshire pigs Send for catalngnes Mo . 


K. 4 ALLEN, Breeder vi Thoroughbredy 
Short-horn cattle, Cotawoida «beep, k- 
shire hoge, Brouge tarkeys .oc Light Brubme 
fowls, Allendal sues Karp © Feilon, 81 

Cncries county, “> 


. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 
H3345 Mo. rome Poland -China. swine. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. ts 





IS, MO. 








Bey \RLES G McCHATTON. Agent, Fulton 
Mo. Breeder ot pure Berkshires trom in 
ported and registered stock; winners of 36 olar 
and 9 sweepstakes premiums. ©helle’s Samb 
VIL ($879) imported. at head of-herd: also pur 
English Cot-woles, Swek tor sale at reteér- 
utes Correspondenee solicl ed 14-26" 





AN UKL JE“ ETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
» porter und breeder of reulstered American 
Merino sheep. Satiofaction guaranteed +o pur 
chasers. 15-lyr 





OTS VOLD3.—Glegwa'er Fincks. [ breed 
C and have fur eae, ot ali tines, pure Cote 
Add:ess for,nrices. et , 

J- MONROE LEER, 
Paris. Beurboo « owety, Kyn 


For making Cattle, Sheep, 

Swine Price ard sample 

free, Agen's wanted, 
Addvess 

CG H DANA, West Labanon, N. BH. 


Wold suee.., 


3:13 


SHEE: 
LABEL. 


terms | 19-43 











| R. C. PEW, 

| Prairievilie, Pike cou ty, Mo., breeder of ther. 
oug bret Sh -ri hora caitle, importer an bre a- 
er of pwre English Cotswold and Shropsnire 


Down sheep. Yourg stock for sale. Corre- 
spondence sv lic ted, 26-13 








eqia ed asto t) value und efficacy by auy oib- 
er production ever introduced.» we Americar 
eo vent. Ie growth and general use will 
eventually destroy all nosious vermin which 
infeatthe dw: llings and persons of men and | 
the domestic animals whion create sugh havoc | 
with the products of the eoii and of kuman in- 
du-try. : 

Among the eminent scientists who have given 
the Pyre hrum ¢x austive ami therengh ex- 
aminstion cral may be named Prot C V. Riley, 
chief uf the U -ite. 8 ates Botom: Jegical Oom- 


tus. 


with less tuel and lubor than any other appara. { 
“ill condense ;o:ghum juiee fister ts an 
any evaporator in use, and consequen'ly make 
lghter syrup and white sugar. 


' oriptive cir ular of evapvuratore, care mills, etc. 
Agents wanted 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
2-13 


Bellews Falla, Vt. 


gm, * &1, DORSEY 











PYRETHRUM / THE IMPROVED | “Pippen ae 
CINERARLA FOLIUM,|EVAPGRATORS Preaek, P° Co Ns y 
- Breeder- 01 prize-winning Poland-Chire ,"Bérk 
THE GREAT Make Better wire "ea UC hester White ewine, ona Meriaw 
ifornia | Dest in'Ieeo nf Iittole otge and St. Louis! Fairs. 
7 to inols ana 5 
Gali ornia nsect es roy SYRUP Breeders rerorced Stock for tale Write ‘> 
ing Plant auD ehat you want. Mention this paper 4-838 
Tnis celebrated plant has been pronounced un- SUGAR Poland-China Pige. 


A SPECIALTY. 


ct. W. Whiwside, Rock Prairie, Mc , makee 
the breeding o1 pure Poland-Chinas # -pecialty 
Has among his breeding stoek nothing bus 
strictly first-claucs animals, regisivered iw Ameri- 


~end for des- 


cae * « Reed. Vriceslewdewn, Address 
. G. W. WHITESIDE, 
u- 


Greenfield ‘ade Co.. Ma, 








iveefom, ana Prof J. Henry Ooms: och, of the 
Azricultura' Departrren:, Wathingtoo D. O.; 
Prot. A J Ovok,Ag icultnral 0») eve Lensing, 
Mich. . aud Prof &. W. Hilgard 8S ate Unive:- 
sity, Berkeley Oal., ali f whom unite in de- 
c arivg it superior and i finiteiy surer and ssfer 
t ~ uny cther insec:ivide ever offerd to the 
ublic. . 

% Un receipt of $5 we will send a packaze of seed 
by mai) to any audiess, with inscractions tur 
cultiva'ing the woneeriul plan: from which our 
GN MILO’? s BUHAtH CALIFURNI’4 IN- 
SECT POW DER’i- mae. 
furnish plants for two or three acres All or 
ders for reed must be sent to the BUHACH 
PRODUCING AND MANUF 4‘ TURING: OM- 
PANY, 14 Levee Stceet, Stockton, Cal 

J. D. Peters, Secretary. 80-34 


Kach package will 





P @AiMprovedy ft) 3 


ZICALES. 


The Best Made.Sppiicafon to" 7*** 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 
Wame this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. 
Mentivn tuis psa, er 


A GOODSAW MILL 
FOR $200. 


Our No. 1. Planta‘ion Saw Mill is designed te 
be run by 8. 10 or, 12 horse power Agricujtural 
Engines. With this power from 


1,500 to 4,000 Feet 


of lumber cana be cutinaday. A prodiict 2510 
50 p reentxreater than cain ve out with any re- 
ciprocating saw mill with the same power. The 
mills are compl: te excevt saw, and will be put 
on the oars in Cincinnati fer the Jow price of $2 0 
and warranied ia © ery particn'ar Suw Mills 
ot al! sizes, Ev gines ers, sha'ting, Gear- 


ng. &. 
Iustrated circulars sert free. 32-18, 
LANE & BODLEY CcoO., 
John and Water Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


All wishing to Bulli rend 25e. for 


A Home For Everybody, 


Containing 46 designs for city and 
country Residences, School and Court 
House, Churches, Stores, &., 


Published by J. B. LEGG, Architect, 
8, E. Cor. Olive & 5th Sts., St. Louis. 
72 Re. 
OFFICE, 202 


CANCE ' e west 4th St. 


Jew book on trextment and Cure of Cancer. Sent 
= Ww any address on receipt of stamp. Address, 


&. L. H. GRATIGNY, BOX 598, CINCINNATI, 0. 


American Dispensary 
a Ure 


Private Remedies. 
P ORITE PRESCRIPTIONS of the 
panel the vised nerve power, lost 





Y-40 
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Patients at a distance MAY 

BE CURED AT HOME. These 

never-failing remedies have 

been prepared atter the Faye 

fj] CHLBRATED R. ACTON, 

x)\" Spermeatorrhan Oure weeranted 
LOU in every-case to restore health 
Cy navous action, dost manhoor 

through youthful arprudence, 

el eoxeess, errors, excitement 

ii or ovr brain-icork of waturer 

ference what you hare taken, 

Price, $3 per package, 

cicntilic 


years. 
or who failed to cure you. ; 
two for $5. or five times as much for $10. 
analysts of urine, Costs $3. / 
Sensible Treatnent for Gonorrhea (or any unnatural 
discharge fromm the Genito-urinary organs, male or 
female.) Jelly No. 1 for firststage: deily No. 2 for 
second stage (four or six weeks); Jelly No, 8 (for 
old cases, Gleet): Price $3 per package (for either 
stage); two for $5, or five times as much for 310. 
Rose injection (for any stage) $1 per bottle (in- 
cludiug syringe). Female package, including 
Prof. Enapman "Ss Ocelebrited Syringe, $5. without sy- 
ringe, $3. Ladies ‘or Guide Te Henlth. 
For Syphilie—Course’ of medicines (no mercury 
used) fog Priavrry, Secondary or Tetivry stage, $3 per 
package, two for $5, or five times as much for $10. 
Cures Scrofuln, These Blooi Searching remedies re- 
move Specific Poison trom the system. Full instruc- 
tions avcenynany as to Diet, / athe, ete. All private 
matters und diseases treated with Faninent Skilt, 
The physicians. in charge are Kegular Groduatee of 
the very best schoo!s of medicine, and will spree 
to forfelt One Thousend Dollars for any case where 
the above remedies (ander their advice and care) 
failto eure. Consultations Free. Medicines sent to 
any address(secure from prying cyes),to any name, 
in name of our elerk if mentioned.” No C. 0. D. 


ithout doliar to_secure charges. Ad- 
Sfess: AMERICAN DISPENSARY, ast. 
eg Louis, Mo. 





aweek. $i2a day at bome Ps 
$] Covtl t vi 
W-F? 


outfit free. Address True 
ugusta, ne 





Canvassers make from $25 to $ per week se}) _ 
ing goods for E.G. Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 
St. New York = eatalogre and terms 














neglected 
©. 8MITH & 00 .'bo 


~*~ X 


PENSIONER ESC 
| ae Se ET a 








rn n 
jected o'nims, No advance 





b nat. & d r price day athome. Samples worth $5 
an pad ng te Wig 0. Box 152 Relnte ek. $6 to $20 tree: Address STINBONASCLO ,Porland 
Grandy Ceuvty Jowa: | 8-4 aine : é 
HO Cards, chrowe, motto, roses, &., ail new bp varieties Francis ebromo,batin, pear! finisbea 

‘name for 10r, Sampies lc. G A. | de. cards, name guid. . Card Mille 
(SPRING, New Haven, Ch 21-26” | Nortnford, ‘Ct. Papa er 
oe , : * ™ ‘ ; . —- 

s % ‘ ae 





PAIRBANKS. SCALES 


The Standard of the World. 





Eclipse Wind Mills 


SAEFST TO BUY 


Because warranted the desi (same as Scales) an 
warrantee 18 substantial 
nents. Prices Jowest, quality considered 
or catalogue describing article wanted. 


FAIRBANKS & (0., 


302 & 304 Washington Aveir2, St. Lous, Mo! 


AGENTS FOR 


THE HANCCCK INSPIRATOR 


THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN. 


44-27 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, — 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road.an Trask 
work a speciaity, 27/7 Franklinavenue. 8-38 


Floreston wcsanremen. 
Cologne 


by dea‘ersin Drags & Perfum 
ery. pay of Hiseox &- 
Co., N. Y., on every bottie, _ 
> All Farmcrs, Mothers, busaess Men, M 
ics, &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and 
all who are miserabie with Dyspepsia Rheuma- 
tism, Neuraigia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured bv using’ 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC} 


Ifyou are wasting away with oe pe 
sipation or any weakness, you will find Parker's’ 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and the} 
Best Health & Strength Restorer youCan Used 
and far superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as it] 
builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 
et. and $1 sizes, Hiecnx & Co., Chemists, N_Y 
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| HAIR BALSAM iccron 





PARKER'S ovebunt 
Contain ali unpre _ a ——— 
Spanish Merine 

SHEEP. 


}. BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupta Ge., 11") 


Only 35 miles trom St. Louis, on the pHltA- 
au, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
KUCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & 8T. LOUL 
railroad. ice ewea and rams, by wholess'* 
or retail. at reasonable prices 












si Nowe 


Patent Adjustable - 


B svn tt Mas 


Evaporators, &c. 





EB. T. Hollister & Co., 


Fruit and Produce 


Commission Merchants, 


805 and 807 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
18-f2 


YOUNG MEi. 


READ THIS 


We will send ON ‘TRIAL (before porci® 





rte 
MADISON _ 
MANF’G CO. 


Mapisax, W:s, 





Kingsiad&F aroun 
Manuiactar 





CANE MILLS 


speedy work, We make four sizes, 
‘ Dixie Evaporators, 


Dr. Joy’s Celebrated Electric Device. 


Invented by Prof. Dougina A. Joy, of the t , 
versity of Michigan, especially for thecun © 
ases, General Debility. te.“ 
rand Manhood, the results of abusex «o © 
ether en Also for Liver _and. Koo # 
i Diseases. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralyst+ “+ 
i male Troubles and many other osname, 
Wonderful cures guicnly oeraee. Illustrate: iar < 
DB Address the manufacturers, h 
a WAGNER & CO., Chicage *° 


DR. WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘te 





ng G0. 








A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has beem 
ionger located than any other Physician in St. Louis, as 
city pape®s show, and all old residents know. 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, Stricture, Orchitis, Rupture. 
Urm Diseases and 8 tic or Mercurial Affeo- 
tions of Throat, Skin or cured , Privately. 

Spermatorrhea, Sexual Debility and potency. 
ae the resultof Self-Abuse in y sexual excesses 


maturer years,or over brainwork, nervousness, 
seminal! emissions, debility, dimness bar or defective 
memory, payweal decay, ave: to of females, 
confusion of ideas, loss of sexual power, or 


ht logses,,. 
rendering marriage imroper, are pe: tly cured. 
Cousultation at offize or by mati free—invited. Pam, 


one mp. icines sent by mail or express, . 
guaranteed. Where doubt exista it is frankly stated. 


Onur mills are horizontal and have all late im- M ARR IAC E ; PyXt 3 P 
provements for saving all thé juice, and doing EATEs. G U i Dp I 
fs, ole story, well told, a8 it is true to life; the 
following subjects: Who may marry,who oot wee Man- 
with How lite and hep fae as . ; of ook= 
Either galvanized iron or copper pans, or 
f, furnnee: also fixtures for brick pe Be pee oe eet Pk wan Se 


without portable 


or sione arch. 4g~Seud for circular. 
Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co., 
sT. LOUIS. 


° ail in moi 
lock tod Whitton fi? Bt. Charles st, Bt Lowia Mo. 
Private matterscured. Oldest officein U.S. callor write. 





o's 





Mik 


STAR CANE 


vile ihe capacity che pest 


every } espect, 
, fuctire 'en different styler 
@. of cine mills, an’ a sul: 
stock of eveporators and 
a = sugar mul er’s supplies. 

— send for circular to, 
J. A. FIELD & CO 

oward 


&tr. 


| PREF PRESCRIPTION Sc. sresmcat 
Semitic ieee 





‘ective Memory an 
MILL Habits and Exeesses. Any druggist 
: bs Rt, Louis Curative Insi’e, 619 St-Oharles, St, 
Grinds 1wice as fust dou Meh? 





GOLD MEDAL AWARPDED+ 
the Authur A new and great 
Medical Wore, wrrrer 

the best and cheapest, indis- 
pensable to ever: man, en 
titled **the Sei-nce of Life or, . 
Self Pre: er: ation;’’ - 
in finest Frerch muslin, em- 
Sb» sed full gilt, 800yp. con- 
tains beavtifn! 8 ec] engrav- 
ivrgs 2) Y seriptions, ‘ 
‘only $125 cent hy mnib, ias- 


Wwurranied in 
We manu- 


made, 


St. Louis; Mo. 














HOTEL AN® RESTAURANT. 
-/ - OPEN D\¥ AND NIGHT 
St , 9t., Louis Opo Union Marker 
TIGN. Fifth §t Be To med Or. 


trate: asmul 6 cents; rend nuw, Ade + Pes- 
body Wedical Institate or Dr W. A. FARRER,. 
No, 4 Bn fivch +t. Bo-ton 24-52 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 
early imprudence, ner- 
a rate dag 
n , ‘ 
ed a simple means ; he 
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- Several da 


i must be well cared 




















The St. Louis Fair, 
Elsewhere willbe found the adver- 
@sement-of the St. Louis fair which 
‘@pens the first Monday in October and 
qontinues one week. Some fifty thou- 
@and‘dollars in premiums are offered, 


fad they are all money premiums. -A 


large, well printed pamphlet, containing 
the entire list of premiums will be sent 
to any subscriber to the RURAL WorLD 
who wil! write for it, giving his name 
and post office address on a postal card, 


From Miller County, Mo. _ 
CoL. COLMAN: Please say to the 
weaders of your valuable paper who are 
considering the advisability of achange 
of location, that they will find no region 
more favored than Miller county. Do 





. you desire a healthy location? Miller 


@ounty is the most healthy place in the 
Mississippi valley. Do you want to 
faise grain? If so, here is the place 
you are looking for. Do you want to 
@ngage in raising cattle, hogs, sheep or 
horses? You can find no more favored 
location. There are thousands of acres 
‘Of good farming and grazing lands to 
Si be utilized and improved, conse- 
uently land sells at a minimum price. 
arge tracts can be obtained, contain- 
ing both agricultural and grazing lands 
capable of supporting thousands of cat- 
e, hogs or sheep; and any one contem- 
ating engaging in the lucrative em- 
loyment of stock raising, would do 
well to see this country before settling 
elsewhere. Tha Osage river gives good 
market facilities. There is room for 
all, and all will receive a hearty wel- 
come. Puiia D. H. 


How to Deal with Rats. 

A writer in the Scientific American 
says: Weclean our premises of these 
petestable vermin, by making white 
‘wash yellow with coppSras, and cover- 





ing the stones and rafters in the cellar! 


with it. In every crevice in which a 
rat may go, we put the crystals of the 
copperas and scatter in the corners of 
the floor. The result was a perfect 
stampede of rats and mice. Since that 
time not a footfall of either rats or 
mice has been around the house. Ev- 


| Ge Alarkets. | 


Sr. Lovurs, August 17, 1881. 
[Prices herewith are for round lots in first 
hands. Small order lots charged at higher 








except in special bins.] . 

‘ Frour—Sales: 500 bris choide at $6, 25. 
Samples—20 bbls unsound at $3 50, 68 at 
$3 90, 23 at $4, 125 at $4.08 del, 220 at 
$4 25, 80 at $4 35, 16 at $4 40- del, 250 at 
$4 50, part del, 45 at $4 85, 45 at $4 90 del, 
118 at $5 part del, 203 at $5 90@5 93 part 
del, 94 bbls and 1 car sacked at $6 # bbl, 
125 at $6 55, 100 at $6 60, 76 at $6 65, 225 
E. trk at $6 6% 50 at $670 del, 75 at 86 75, 
50 at $7, 1;200 bbls in -lots (for Eastern ac- 
count) on p. t. 

Rre Frovr—Firm, at $5 50@6. asin kind. 

Corn Meau—Scarce and firm. Sales 600 
bbls city on orders at $3 80@3 35 del. 

Wueat—No. 1 red at $1 30; No. 2 red at 
$1284, No. 3 red at $1 20%, No. 4 at 
$1121¢. Mediterranean—No. 2 at $I 28, 
No. 3 had $1174, bid. 

Coun—No 2 mixed at 614¢0, No 2 white- 
mixed at 63140, rejected white-mixed at 600. 
white-mixed 70c, 

Oats—No 2 at 8810, mixed at 42¢, 
prime at 400. 

Rre—Grade No 2 at $1. Rejeated at 960, 
sample at 950. 

Bartey—Nothing done. 

Hay—Offerings light. Demand good for 
new prairie at steady rates; old timothy very 
dull. Sale—QOld prime timothy at $17, mix- 
ed timothy $18, choice timothy, $16 50. 
New—prime at $14 50. 

Hemp—Common and undressed $70@90; 
~ to choice $95@110; dressed $145 to 

155; shorts $115@125; hackled tow $50@ 
55. ' 

- Poratoxs—In steady demand and ‘firm. 
Near-by growth selling mainly at 85c@$1 P 
ae 

Ontons—In demand and steady. Sales: 7 
yellow at $1 65 # bu, 82 white and 7 red 
at $1 7746 bu, 

CaBBace—Ckoice Northern in fair demand 
at $4 50 per crate on orders. No home- 
grown on market. 

Tomators—Scarcer and higher at $1@1 50 
per bu loose. 

Tournies—Sell at $3 50 # bbl in shipping 
order. 

Appies —Quiet and unchanged ; choice to 
fancy home-packed alone in request; infer- 





ior, small knotty wormy, etc., neglected and 
moninal. We quote: Consigned lots at 


ery spring a coat of the yellow wash is | *1 25 to $2 per bbl for poor to fair, $2 50@ 
given the cellar, asa purifier, as a rat} 


exterminator, and no typhoid, dysen- 
tery, or fever attacks the family. Many 
prrsons deliberately, attract ‘all the 
rats in the neighborhood by leaving 
fruits and vegetables uncovered in the 
cellar, and sometimes even the soap is 
left open for their regalement. Cover 
up everything eatable in the cellar and 
pantry, and you will soon starve them 
Out. These precautions, joined to the 
service of a good cat, will prove as 
good a rat exterminator, as the chem- 
ist Can provide. We never allow rats 
to be poisoned in our dwelling, they 
are so apt to be betweenthe walls and 
produce much annoyance. 


Mistaken Consumptives. 

In the treatment of lung and bronchial 
diseases the liver is often implicated to such 
an extent that a hepatic remedy becomes 
necessary in effecting a cure of the lungs. 
In the ‘treatment of such cases I prescribe 
Simmons Liver Regulator with entire satis- 
faction. I. L. Sterwenson, M. D., 

Owensboro, Ky. 


Can’t Do Without It. 

Cox. Corman: I thought I would let you 
hear from, me again. I can’t stand it any 
longer without the dear old Rurat Wort. 
It seems like one of the family is gone when 
it fails tocome. Enclosed you will find the 
stamps for another year’s subscription. It 
is very dry at present. If it don’t rain soon 
the chinch bugs wil! entirely destroy the late 


planting of corn. They have destroyed ev- 
erything in the wheat ~ fields except the 
weeds. The wheat is almost a failure. We 
won’t raise seed and bread. Oats good, 
meadow is good, appleg are scarce, grapes 
half crop. Drouth and bugs and. worms are 
tting away with all our garden vegetables. 
ly potatoes good. There is very little 
plowing done yet for wheat. We are still 
waiting for rain. Long may the good old 
and reliable Ruran wave and revolve, and 
great success to you Col. Colman. 

Louisiana, Mo. W. W. W. 
$9 -+-Eo-e 
“Goop Humor is the clear blue sky of 
the soul on which every star of talent 
will shine more clearly, and the son of 
genius encouuter no vapors in his pas- 
Sage. Itis the most exquisite beauty 
of a fine face; a redeeming grace in a 
homely one. It is like green in a land- 
scape, harmonizing in every color, mel- 
lowing the light, softening the hues of 
the dark; or likea luteina full concert, 
of instuments,a sound not at first dis- 
covered by the ear, yet na | up the 
breaks in the concord with its “deep 
melody.” : 














A singular disease has broken out 
among cattle in Logan county, Ill,which 
bafiles the skill.of vetinary surgions. It 
is discribed as follows: Over two-thirds 
of thestock are completely blind from 
this malady, which first makes the ap- 
pearance by effecting the eyes .to such 
an extent that they become watery, fol- 
lowed by irritation. The disease runs 
about ten days when blindness sets in. 
Thecause is attributed toa noxious 
weed whigh poisons the blood. Others 
hold the t sty that a “miller” similar 
to the gad fly lays an egg under the eye 
lid, which germinates into a worm 
about an eighth of an inch in length and 
thesize of a pin. On account of igno- 
‘fance of that which produces the cause, 
‘no remedy has yet been found. We 
hear that the same disease is prevalent 
in Coles county. j 


<i 





YOuNG TURKEYs,—For very young 
tse y be rp is no better *ood” than 
hard-boiled eggs, chopped or broken fine 
They. will eat but little of any thing for 
and this will not be found 
eed se’ eral times per day. 


‘expensive. 
_ As they grow older, alternate the egg 


with bread-and-milk. Unsalted cottage | 
cheese is 2 oagl sap wor ee A Pe — 
red pep n one ng ver day, tends 
to Keon then, meng A ' Young Parkeye 

or if any decent 
ome to the. Thanks- 
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2 75 for choice, $3 for fancy; home-grown 
shipping stock at $2 25@2 75 per bbl pack 
ed—fancy on orders slightly higher. 

PracHs— We quote, #7 4¢-bu box: Small 
to medium varieties.at 40@75c, $1@1 25 
for choice and fancy ; freeestones at 50c@$1 
—fancy large #1 25@1 50. 

Prars—Slow and easy. Sales, Bartlett— 
small and knotty at 50@75c, fair to choice 
50c@$1. fancy at $1 25, and éemmon varie- 
ties at 50@75c per ly-bu box, California at 
B5@6 per box. 

Piums—Chickasaw at 50@75c and Dam- 
son (scarce and in demand) at $1@1 20 # 14- 
bu box. California lower at $2 50 # box. 

Grares—Plenty and slow. We quote: 
Hartford at 2@4c per th. Ives’ seedling 2 
@4e. Concord 6@8c; Delaware 6@8c for 
inferior, 10@12e¢ for choice, 

Watrermetons—Jobbing at $5@9 per 100 
for choice Georgia $50 to $85@90 per car. 

CantaLoupes—In moderate demand a $5 | 
@10 per 100. 

Darop Fevrr—in demand and firm. Ap- 
ples at 6c for fair to 6c for prime and 7c 
for bright new. Peaches at 6@7T@T¢e— 
inferior, damaged and wormy less. 

Proans—Firmly held. Western 8@ 8c, 
Texas 9@11e. 

Pranuts—Demand only for choice. Red 
2@2léc, white 8@4c. 

Grass Szxps—Demand only for timothy. 
New timothy $2 85@240 spot; millet 60c 
nominal, 

Fiaxsegp—Better and more doing ; firm 
at $1 20 pure test. 

Hemp Sezep—Nominal at $1 10@1 15— 
recleaned held higher. 

Castor Beans—Not wanted above $1 60 
for prime 

Sart—Domestic sells at_ $1 40@1 45 per 
bbl; G. A. at $1 20@1 25 per sack. 


prices. Buyers pay first ten days’ storage, | 





Faatuxers—Firm we quote: Prime L. G. at 
590 in large to 600 in small sacks ; unripe do 


52@56o ; old d mixed range from i0c to 
400; tare 3@10 per cent. 
Suexe Pevts—Green : Large 40@6500; 


green lamb 40@60c ; green or dry salt shear- 
lings 25 @350, dry flint shearlings 5@150. 

| Derr Sxuvs—Bug-eaten, salted and damag- 
at 10c to 300; No 1 at 406. 

Carrie—Export steers $6 00@6 10, good to 
heavy steers $540@5.85, medium to fair 
steers $4 75@5 25, fair to good Colorado 
steers $4 75@5 50, fair to good stockers $3 00 
@8 50, fair to good feeders, 1,000 to 1,100 
ths. $3 60@4 00, native cows, common to 
choice $2 00@4 00, native heifers, fair to 
choice $3 25@4 25, common to choice native 
oxen $3 00@4 25, good to choice corn-fed|S 
Texan steers $4 00@5 00,: medium to fair|S 
con-fed Texan steers $3 25@3 75, inferior to| 8 
common mixed $3 00@845, common to/S 
good grass Texans $200@8 25, milch cows 
with calves $16 00@37 00, veal calves $5 00 
@11 00, Scalawags of any kink 1 60@200. 

Sxzre—Common to mediam muttons $2 40 
@3 00; fair to good muttons $8 25@8 50;| V 
good to choice muttons $3 65@4 65; stock 
— $2 25@2 85; lambs per head $1 50@ 


Hocs—Yorkers $6 50@6 56, good to 
heavy shipping $6,65@6 95, fair to good 
heavy shipping $6 10@6 60, coarse and 
rougha $5 75@6 00, pigs $4 90@5 30, stock- 
ers $3. 50@4 75. 





Fighting Insects. 

It is a fact not less remarkable’ because it 
is generally. known, that there has been no 
more dangerous drawback to the wealth and 
industries of this country than the voracious 
breeds of insects that devour every shoot} H: 
that shows its head above ground. Of all 
the devices and preparations invented to 
combat this evil, none have been so success- 
ful as Mitoo’s Bunace Caurroryta INsKor 
Powprk. Without expressing any opinion 
of our own it will not be ont of place to 
quote that of Prof. Chas. V. Riley, United 
States Entomological Commissioner : 

“My own experiments end those of Prof. 
Hilgard weré made with the powder from 
plants grown in California by Mr. G, N. Mil- 
co of Stockton, and this powder, when used 
fresh, I found to be more powerful than the 
imported kinds. Mr. Milco, a native of Dal- 
malia, has been cultivating the P, cineriae- 
folium in California in constantly increasing 
area for the past three years, and deserves 
great credit for his efforts in introducing it. 
The Californian product is put on the mar- 
ket in neat bottles and packages under the 
name of ‘Bubach.’” 

A more ‘Satisfactory endorsement of Bu- 
hach could not possibiy be offered, and tarm- 
ers should take particular notice of the ad- 
vertisement in another column. 
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Fairs for 1881, 


STATE AND DISTRICT FAIRS. Oo 
Illinois, Peoria, Il., Sept.-26 to Oot. 1. 
Ohio, Columbus, O., Aug. 28 to Sept. 2. D 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 5 to 17. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 26 to 80. 

Towa, Des Moines, Sep. 6 to 9. 

Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, Wis. Sept. 26 to 30. O 

N. W. Agr’l and Mech’] Ass’n, Oshkosh, Wis., 
Sept. 12 to 17. 

Nebraska, Omaha, Neb., Sept 12 to 18. 

Minnesota, Rochester, Sept. 5 te 10. 


Mason and Bracken counties, at German- 


|A Prize of $500 and Cold Medal for Best Draft Stai- 


Mercer, Aledo, Sept 20-28 
Montgomery, Hillsboro, Sept 27-80 
Morgan, Jacksonville, A 
Moultrie, Sullivan, Sept 20-28 
Ogle, on, Sept 20-23 

Ogle, Roc 

Perry, Pinekneyville, Oct 4-7 ' 
Platt, Monticello, Aug 15-19 

Pike, Pittsfield, Sept 20-28 

Pope, Golconda, Oct 5-8 

Randolph, Sparta, Sept. 28-80. 
Randolph, Chester, Oct 11 14 

Richland, Olney, Sept 13 17 

Rock Island, Port. Byron, Sept 7-9 

Rock Island, Hillsdale Sept 14-16 
Sangamon, Springfield, Sept 12-17  ‘ 
Schuyler, Rushville, Aug 80 to Sept 2 


lie, Bept 6-9 


helby, Shelbyville, Sept 20-24 
tark, Wyoming, Sept 6-9 
talk, Toulon, Sept 20-23 

t. Clair, Belleville, Oct 11-14 


Tazewell, Delavan; Sept 12-16 
Union, Jonesboro, Sept 13-17 
Vermillion, Oatlin, Sept 13 
Vermillion, Danville, Sept 20.24. 


ermillion, Hoopeston, Aug 22-26 


Warren, Monmouth, Sept 6-9 
White, Carmi, Sept 6-10 

Whiteside, Sterling, Sept 13-16 
Whiteside, Morrison, Sept 6 9 
Whiteside, Albany, Aug 31 to Sept 2 
Williamson, Marion, Sept 27-30 
Wannebago, Rockford, Sept 12-16 
Woodford, El Paso, Sept 12-17 


KENTUCKY FAIRS. 


Anderson couty, at Lawrrenceburg ; Angust 


16, four days. 


Jefferson county, at Fern “Creek ; August 18 


and 19. 
Shelby county, at Shelbyville; August 23, 
four days. 
arrison county, at Oynthiana; August 25, 
four days. 


Boone county, at Florence ; August 30, five 
days. 
Fayette county, at Lexington; August 30, 


five days. 


Washington county, at Springfield; August 


31, three days. 


Nelson county, at Bardstown; September 6, 


four days, 


Bourbon county, at Paris ; September 6, five 
days. 
Warren county, at Bowling Green; Septem- 


ber 8, three da\s. 


town : September 14, fonr days. 


Simpson county, at Franklin ; September 15, 


three days. 


Mason county, at Maysville; September 20, 


four days. 


Henry county, at Eminence; September 21, 


four days. 


Pendleton county, at Falmouth; September 


27, five days. 


Louisville, Ky.; September 27, five days. 
Henderson county, at Henderson ; Septem- 


ber 28, four days. 


Barren county, at Glasgow ; October 4, four 


days. 

wen county, at New Liberty; October 4, 
five days. “ 

aviess county, at Owensboro; October 5, 
four days. 


Christian county, at Hopkinsville; October 


5, four days. 


hio county, at Hartford ; October 11, five 
days. 


McLean county, at Calhoun; October 18, 


tive days. 











Chicago Exposition, Chicago, Sept 7 to Oct 22. 
St. Louis Fair, St. Louis, Oct 3 to 8. 
Montana, Helena, Sept 26. | 
Texas Capital State Fair Ass'n, Austin, Oct. | 
18 to 22, ; 
Michigan, Jackson, Mich., Sept. 19 to 23. | 
Tri-State Fair Ass’n, Toledo, Sept. 12 to 17. | 
Kansas State Fair Ass’n, Topeka, Sept 12-17. 


Central Ohio, Mechanicsburg, Sept 13 16. 
MISSOUEI FAIRS. 

Saline Co., Sweet Springs, Ang 15-20 

Pike Co., Louisiana, Aug 16-20 ‘ 

Lafayette Co., Higginsville, Aug 23-27 

Callaway Co., Fulton, Aug 23-27 

Boone Co., Sturgeon, Aug 30 ta, Sept 3 

Audrain Co., Mexico, Aug 30 to Sept 3 

Boone Co., Columbia, Sept 6-10 

Saline Co., Marshall, Sept 6-10 

Jackson Oo., Kansas City, Sept 12-17 

Cole Co., Jefferson City, Sept 13-17 

Monroe Co., Paris, Sept 13 16 

Pettis Oo., Sedalia, Sept 20-24 

Montgomery Oo., Montgomery City, Sept 20 

to 24 
Marion Co., Hannibal, Sept 27-31 





Hors—N. Y. 1880 crop 23 @25c from store. 

Sonar Iron, Ero.—Burnt 200, stove-plate | 
50c, plow 75c, heavy cast 70c, wrought $1 10, 
brass $8@13, copper $13, zinc $3, lead $3. | 

Raas—Oountry mixed at $1 50@1 85 per 
100. tbs; old rope 2c per tb. 

Empry Barrets—Coal and other light oil 
darrels at $1 20.; whiskey do $1. 

Bones—Sell at from $1 7@20—latter for 
dry buffalo. 

Broom Corn—Trashy red crooked 2c, good 
green crooked 24¢@23{c, medium straight 
316 @4c, prime to choice 416 @Be. : 

Butrrer—Grades suitable for the local re- 
tail trade were in scaut supply, very good de- 
mand and firm—higher really, but not 
enough selling above quotations to warrant 
a change therein; no improvement other- 
wise—medium ‘stock remaining plentiful, 
dull and easy, and other discriptions neglec. 
ted. We quote: Creamery—ordinary 23 @ 
25c. choice mainly 27c: dairy—choice in lots 
20@21e. selections 22@23, medium to pend 





16c to 18¢, low to fair lleto lic. Ladle- 
packed and country make in pails nomial at 
10¢c to 16¢. 

Cuxese—Steady, but demand light. In| 
lots; Full cream 104 @1le, prime ‘part skim 
8@9e, inferior and damaged 3c. to6e, Sales: 
30 and .25 boxes prime part skim at 90. 

Eaas-—Better, both in demand and price; | 
searce. Strictly fresh (shipped since the | 
weather turned cool) sold readily in a job- 
bing way at 11c—one lot of 34 cases brought 
that. Old and doubtful lotsunsalable. Can- 
dled 12@18c. 

Live Pourrry-—Chickensin moderate sup- 
ply, good demand and firmer; dacks steady: 


one lot of five coops at $2 50, mixed $2 25@ 
240, cocks $175@2; young—small to me- 
dium $1@1 25; to $1 50, good to choice 
$1 75 to $2@2 25, fancy large $2 50; young 
ducks $1 75@260; old do $1 75@2 ; geese 
dull at $3@4; 

Gamz—Sapplies of prairie chickens some- 
what in excess of demand and prices were 
barely sustained: none save a light local 
movement as yet. Sales, sweet stock only: 
prairie chickens at $5 for young, $3 for old; 
wood duck $2 50, mallard do $3: woodcock 
85: plover $2 for upland. 75c@$1 for yel- 
low leg and bull head, 40@500 for sand 
pipers ; squirrel. $1. 

Woot —Walter Brown & Co., 152 Federal 
street, Boston, Mass. quote : Missouri—Fine 
at 24@28c, medium at 28@31c;, Kansas— 


24c, good medium at 27@300e, ordinary me- 
dium at 23@2ie, coarse unwashed 18@23c. 
Sales, 390,700 the, of whiclr 307,200 ibs fine. 
yp oghs asco 6 
sg 6 

13c; dry salt 12 fae en 10; 

©; green salt 9co—dai 
Tlg0; green 7 











'o—damaged 6140;) 


Sales: Old chickens—hens $2 50@2 75 ;—|"Hancock, Warsaw, Oct 19-21 





Good fine at 24@27o, ordinary fine at 21@| Logan 


Nga ary thn Mason, Havana, O 
pied serene re Gate Sept 18-16 
Dono ae no mb, Sept 13-16. 


Moniteau Co, California, Sept 27-30 

St. Louis Co., St. Bouis, Oct 3-8 

Knox Co., Edina, Oct 4-6 

Northéast Mo., Williamstown, Sept. 19 to 28 

District Fair, Appleton City, Aug 30 to Sept 3 

Platte Co., Platte City, Aug 30 to Sept 3 

Nodaway Co., Maryville, Sept 19 to 24 

Franklin Co., Washington, Sept 14 to 16 
ILLINOIS COUNTY FAIRS. 

Adams county, Camp Point, Sept 5-9 

Boone, Belvidere, Sept 6-9 ; 

Brown, Mt. Sterling, Aug 22-26 

Bureau, Princeton, Sept 20-23 

Carroll, Mt. Carroll, Sept 6-9 y 








Northwestern Expo’n, Minneapolis, Sept 5-10. ? 0 g p [ Rt 4 r f 0 N S 
1 : 





M. W. 


‘ Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois. 


After these horses were St ebiteirgy eed 


were Exhibited at the 
Show of France, of 1 
off all the Prizes but one. 


Sailed Aus. Sth 


FROM HAVRE, FRANCE, 


The Steamship City of Limerick 


By Special Charter, with 


The Importation of 





DUNHAM, 


reat Horse 
881, and carried 


They will arrive at his farm September 


Ist. where can then be seen One-fifth 
of the Imported Percheron-Norman 
Horses in America, 


Catalogue Free. Send for it, men- 
ioning name of this paper. 





Cass, Virginia, Sept 13-16 

Champaign. Champaign, Aug 80 to Sept 2 
Chicago, Chicago, Sept 2-17 

Clay, Flora, Sept 27 30 

Coles, Charleston, Sept 13-17 

Crawford, Robinson, Sept 27-30 ’ 
Cumberland, Prairie City, Sept 8 to Oct 1 
DeKalb, Sandwich, Jept 19-23 

DeKalb, Sycamore, Sept 20-23 

DeWitt, Clinton, Aug 23-26 

Douglas, Tuscola, Sept 13-16 

DuPage, Wheaton, Sept 6-8 

Edgar, Paris, Sept 6 9 

Edwards, Albion, Oct 4-7 

Effingham, Effingham, Oct 4-7 

Fayette, Vandalia, Sept 21-23 

Ford, Paxton, Aug 30 to Sept 2 
Franklin, Benton, Oct 11-14 

Falton, Canton, Oct 4-7 

Falton, Avon, Sept 20-23 

Gallatin, Shawneetown, Aug 30 to Sept 2 
Greene, Carrollton, Oct 18-21 

Hamilton, McLeansboro, Sept 13-17 


Henderson, Biggsville, Sept 13-16 
Henry, Cambridge, Aug 29 to Sept 2 
Iroquois, Onargo, Sept 13-16 
Iroquois, Watseka, Any 15 
Jackson, Carbondale, Oct 14-14 
Jasper, Newton, Sept 20 23 
Jefferson, Mt. Vernon, Oct 11-14 
Jersey, Jerseyville, Oct 11 to 14 
JoDaviess; Galena, Sept 27-30 
JoDaviess, Warren, Sept 13-16 
Jane, Aurora, Sept 13.16 
Kendall, Bristol, Sept 6 9 


TWENTY-FIRST 


St. Louis Fair 


OPENS 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 38, 


AND CLOSES 


SATURDAY, OOCT.8,’81. 


Premiums, $80,000. 


j 3 ve 
The Exhibition of Horses, Cattle, Sheep-! thatall tastes will be suited, ar 
Swine, Poultry, Agricultura! In plements, Ma, 
chinery and l 
Art and Textile Goods will this year surpass 
ae eg before visited on this continent 
A’ 


echunical displays. Works of 


Railroads will carry passengers and 


freight to the St. Louis Fair at targely reduced 
rates, , 
Sales of Stock will be made a specialty. 


Tuesday, October 4, 


GRAND NIGHT PARADE 


OF THE 


Veiled Prophets. 


Letters directed to the Sccretary will receive 
prompt attention. 
G. 0. KALB 


CHAS. GREEN, 


Secretary. 33 4 President. 





Knox, Knoxville, Sept 12-16 

Lake, Libertyville, Sept 21-23 
Lake, Waukegaa, Sept 26 to Oct 1 
LaSalle, Ottawa, Sept 5-10 





genta wanted. 5 2 Day made 
cW HoeUSENHY 

ocliteets and FAMILY SCALE. 

i 8s. Sells le 

be IS Beale Co., Cineinente O° 



















Livingston, Pontiac, Sept 13-16 

Livingston, Fairbury, Sept 5-9 
» Lincoln, Aug 29 to Sept 2 

Logan, Atlanta, Sept 6-9 

Macon, Decatur, Sept 20-23 













VETAL 
NERVE 
and Nostrunis, cure: 
' d FREE to any. sufferer. Send 
p AES Fenvelope to Box 2504, St» Louis, Mo» 


SSTORED, and LOST MAN- 

HOOD REGAINED. A Victim 

POWER) of | wotasey und) Broor, Decteus 
himself by a 











Macoupin, Carlinville, Sépt 6-9 
~ eure! Centralia, Sept 27-30 
, Wenona, Sept 19-23 
Oct 4-7- 





Guaranteed to do 
Patent.’’ Price $5 each. 


AN EXCELLENT TRANSPLANTER 
« ware 
FOR 


STRAWBERRIES AND SMALL FRUIT. iu 
**Sidwell’s 


re Oo i ee 


good work. 
For 


yams 


« A 
806 North Malo Street, § 


Laps 


contrary, was folloesd 


NIC, from nae I re 
natural fore 
eg Face using it I have done twice the 
in the same time during my ill end with the ith the tranquil 
body, has also a clearness f thought never before enjoyed. fthe Tonto has not done ne 
a what. Igive ithecredit. J. P. WATSON, Pastor Ohristian Oburch, Troy.) 


=== /LM LILA 


onto 1a neccson lo ———__} 
MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., &0. 213 NORTH MAIN STREET, er tong 


A 
three bottles of the R 











THE CHICAGO FAIR! 


The Chicago Fair Association has secured the use of the Elegant Grounds of 


THE CHICAGO DRIVING PARK 


For a Series of, Years, for the Purpose of Holding Thereon a 


GRAND LIVE STOCK SHOW 


AIN D 
AGRICULTURAL FATR, 
In the Month of September of Each Year. 
TEES INAUGURAL FAIR 


WILL BE HELD 


SEPTEMBER 12 TO 17, 1881. 


No Pains Nor Expense Will Be Spared to Make This the 


Grandest Live Stock Show Ever Held on the Continent, 


AMONG THE ATTRACTIONS WILL BE 


A Grand Sweepstakes Prize of $1,000 and a Gold Med 
al fo. the Best Herd of Draft Horses. 








lion of any Age or Breed: 


A Prize of $500 and Cold Medal for Best Draft Mare 
of any Ave or Breed. 


A SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE OF $500 AND GOLD MEDAL FOR BEST HERD OF 
CATILE OF THE, BEEF BREEDS, 


SWHEPSTARMS PRIZE OF $500 AND GOLD MEDAL FOR BEST HERD OF 
: THE DAIRY BREEDS. 


Grand Sweepstakes Prizes for Sheep, Swine & Poultry, 


and proportionately large prizes for all the Breeds and Classes of Live Stock, as well as for 
Agricultural Products, Dairy Goods, Fruits, Flowers, etc. <2 
A prominent feature of the Fair will be the display of Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery, and Vehicles, for which every facility will be offered. } a 

This Exposition is. backed by the Solid Business Men of Chicago, and Exhibitors, ss 
well as Visitors, may be assured of liberal treatment. Premium Lists with full details, are 
now ready and may be had by addressing the Secretary, D. L. HALL, 116 Monroe street, 


oe?" J, H. SANDERS, D. L. HALL, 


PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 








15DOLLARS=FOR $1 


By 8 special arrangement with the Publishers we are enabled for a short time to make our subscribers 
the GRANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY. 

We will give the TEN BOOKS described below, including one year’s subscription to 
Cotman’s Rurat Worxp, for $2. In other words, any subscriber who will renew his sub- 
scription for another year at the regular price, and at the same time send $1 extra, being 
$2 in all, will receive the Rurax Wonup for another year from the expiration of present 
suberrintion. and the ten books mentiqned below. 
rycar you get books that would otherwise cost you 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS FGA ONE DOLLAR. 


Thus by renewing for avot! 





PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We reserve the right to withdraw this Dollar Offer at any time 


therefore sulseribe at once if you want these TEN BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, and tell all your frien@ 
we have marie the grandest ofier of the century. % sieaneande 

ES of ROBINSON CRUSCE. | JOHN PLOUGHMAR RES; ' 
Tete ease ee ranked as the must Or, More of his Pian Talk for.Plain People,by Rer. 


This book is exceedingly 


“bas. . Spurgegn. : : 
Chas. H opurg using ‘the simplest 


vular standard juvenile book ever print®d. ged) a 
- ; humorous. and instructive, 


fad , 
Mar edition is complete, and eontains the wonder- 















q 7 y in speec To smite 
fui adventures of a cast-away upon a desert} form of words and very eta coon _ By 
island. ceonrplete in one vol. Fully illustrated. | ~s yy es} ay on cpr bce —_ 

on yeen the author’s garnest ende: : a 

i is c8 vary it 

| “Fi Gieworitotit witch tocome, The e-| fd homely Tis of hs nk sal 
meng Pye cn ae em ten containing a great umber oi pic a aaa 

Rum) : ; . 4 

Bunyan, the most popular religious writer in the | NEW FARM AND ee ean aaED Contains 

English language; and perhaps more copies have BEST COUK BOOM EVER! : Pom wor a 

heen sold than any other book except the Bible. about 1,000 Reci je she book that ever 

(ar edition is complete and wnabridged, with ap- wite and housek ver né coool tells we oe 

propriate illustrations. all kinds of bread§ cakes and meats; Aet | 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. to make all kinds Qi soup; it gives recipes for cook 

This book tells of the supposed travels and sugpris- ing tish, oysters, p@uliry and game ; yan 4" am 

ing adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into séveral select the best poultry, ‘fish, =e mS oe; KES 
remote regions of the worid, where he met with a the best methods @! preparing sauces s 


and all kinds of vegeiabies for the table; and tells 
she needs to know about brea‘, 
dings, pies, custards, creams 
chocolate, home-made candies, 
cooking for the sick, and many 


race of people no larger than your hand. Also 
his wonderiul exploits among giants. Complete 
iz ene volume. Finely illustrated. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
fhiustrated with numerous wood engravings, @¢- 
seciptive of those many strange and singular 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of 
Persia related to the Sultan night after night, in 
«der to prolong her life, and thus finally won his 
affections and delivered the many virgins, who 
but fur her would buve been sacrificed to his 
eujust resentment. 













the housekeeper a 
biscuits, rolls, pu 
cookies, tea, cofi 
antidote for poiso 
other usei ul things 
AESOP’S "FABLES. 
The Fables of A&so 
great social and in 
which he adorned. 


us, an st representative of the 
liectuil movement of the age 
Born a slave, he forced his 
wit into the courts of — 
ye tolerated in courts he mus 


way by his mothe 
He knew that to 


SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS, | speak to please, and he gave lessons bot pad ge 
Every man and woman in the land shouid read| and people by Hae *iuring ‘the most. brillis 
this story which is founded upon facts, and gives} popular in Athens 


i i is rs » who had n¢ 
riod of its literary history ; and he who 
Fesop’s Fables at hés finger’s ends was looked 


n illiteraté dunée by Athenian gel- 

ST See ee or. t story theaen. In one vol. | Very profusely illustrated. 

By B. L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas . 

hes the style of Dickens; abounds in excellent TE Se ne Wyn of noble deeds, presente 
ing correct and beauti al mode!s of noble ee 
awaken the impuise qo imitate what we adm - 
By the recorded actiors of the great and good» 
regulate our own coug’se, and steer, star-gul 
over life’s trackless oce@n. 


an insight inio the low estate of woman under 
the Mormon rule, 








znd novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its 
aikmirable picture of country life, giving the 
history of a very happy and contented young 
couple who thought no jot in life too lowly for the 
pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 
Momplete in one volume, with illustrations. 








A wi blished in nice 

The nsual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $5.00 each, yet ener ago og - pablishet 

book form and bound in heavy paper, and for a short \ime, in order to introc sant Bi silos aon 

atlow us to give the entire ten books and one year’s subscription to our paper <4" iliant and pleasing pr 
steve, These books comprise a wide range and striking diversity. of the most 4 


i ’ fiction and humor,® 
io jand lar autnors, and inclade booksof travels, adventures, be 
duetions of the most noted an ames one obtaining these ten books will possess a hae Fick ge gy dig 
popular books ever published. We have not room to give an extended descripti a vod ale et saad 
one can but ‘be delighted who obtains these noted _books at so low a price, my oS aeg-time. 
oi our readers will avail themselves of this offer, which is not likely to occur but pne Te ciaiieaeatie 
THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain Man) 
ne alone requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it. ' me 
THE PAGES are about 544 by 8 inches—the most convenient size for readimg et ods 
THE TYPE is Minion, easy op the eyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of bao nedet 
THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April ist. One e 8 
exery*two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. cies on te 
MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Regi 5 , addressed 
D, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WOR/ 


600 Olive Street, St. uis, Mo. 
Sharpless. Longfellow. and Warrel 


. t 8 

: berries. three off the largest and best % 

any cen oil a. zen Pr $3 per bundred. Ad 
dress COLMAN 3 NURSERY, 

















Iinois State Board of Agriculture. 


State Fair at Peoia, Septémber 26th, 1881 
Fat Stock show at Chicago, November 7h, 1881. 
8, D. FISHER, ~ecretary. 
Springfield Ils. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY, 


The Atpocryphal Books of the New Testament, 
rejected on ‘he First Revision by the © suncil 
of Nice, under Constantine, a. d. 325. 


that exist, of those not included in 
Pi dave ating He carefully brought tog: ther ia. the 
present volume; and the posse-sor of this ow J he 
New Testament has io the.wo vol"mes a collec- 
tion of all the historical reco ds rela ive to sree 
Hae eee nce, arta ha erst three cae: 
he shia Birth cpllastrated ger Aocless 
« 410t bv Send 

GEBBIE & \.0.,' Publishers, 619 8un- 

, Phitaveiphia. £4 tA Gee 


St. Louis, Mo- 


d Biography 
rg nit CARFIELD. 


mh. Now 
ig ear: fe, rise into prom ne 
gislator? election to the om 
3 Cabinet; the contest in Cons 
? ical Trentine’s 

ten 
pak the Bag: [AGENTS WANTED Every ">= 
‘or full Partienlars| a@iress 

J.C. 
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McCURDY eto. St. Louis, Mo 


Strawbe: 








sued 
te; eM aught 6 of 


AGENTS WANTED, oe * 
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